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A RIOT OF BLOSSOM IN OLD VIRGINIA 
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THERE'S NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR EXPERIENCE 








The PITMAN is Steel ~ One Piece! 
An AVERY PLUS Feature 


You could count on one hand the 
times an Avery man has ever had cause 
to say, ‘‘I wonder why we didn’t think 
of that.” This is true because the 
Avery Ideal, begun 100 years ago, is 
based upon thinking first. That is 
the reason for Avery Plus Features. 
For example: 

In the average mower the Pitman 


and four steel straps. A lot of lost 
motion results. To improve the imple- 
ment, Avery inventors created the 
one-piece Pitman of the Avery Cham- 
pion Mower. It is made of drop-forged, 
heat-treated steel. The eight rivets and 
four steel straps are eliminated—so is 
the lost motion. This is an Avery Plus 
Feature—the result of the Avery sys- 

















Says the Managing Editor: 


What Have You Missed? 

ERE are SEVEN especially 

and interesting articles in this issue 
that you don’t want to miss :— 











timely 


1. Livestock Suggestions for May....... 
2. Be Prepared for the Worst Even Wher 
You Hope for the Best ............. 4 
3. Experiences in Escaping “Time Prices” 7 
4. Use Lime Instead of Land Plaster jor 
POORBRO. ccccceccecececccss phesdesecnes Ut 
5. A Few Words About Typhoid Fever.... 1( 
6. Remodeling a Straw Hat................. 1 
7. In Defense of the Farm ..........-.+.+. 14 
Escaping “Time Prices”............ 7 


One of the most interesting and help- 
ful sets of experience letters we have 
had in a long time are those this 
week of how readers have gotten out 
from under the crushing, grinding 
oppression of “time-prices” credit 
You'll enjoy them and profit by them 
too. 


Features in Store for Next Week 
These aren’t all by any means but 
just a few of the good things 
in store for next week are: Our 
experience letters on fighting nut 
grass, Bermuda, and other grass and 
weed pests; and our Success story, 
“How Eastern North Carolina Grow- 
ers Get the Biggest Returns from 
Strawberries.” Then for our young 
folks next week is club week and the 
winning letters on “How 1 Use Mon 
ey Made in Club Work.” 


Coming 
May 29 is our Late Spring and Early 
Summer Woman's Number The 
calendar man just wouldn't give us o 
fifth Saturday three months after we 


























tem of thinking and building. It | issued Winter Number in Jan 
makes a better implement. | wary, so will be obliged to wait 
| wuntil May. But that gives us a month 
| longer to work on it. You can count 
on its being a good one. 


is made of wood and of a number of 
parts. Among them are eight rivets 


omr 


we 


Avery Plus Features Save You Time and Money 


Any Avery implement costs what good quality is worth. These 

Avery Pius Features—created by Avery designers, inventors and 
craftsmen—are extra dividends which your money earns when you 

8 invest in the name Avery. They save both time and money. That is 
why an Avery Plus Implement is the cheapest implement any man 

AVERY] can own. See your local dealer and write us for any information. 


aa B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. (£stablished 1825) Louisville, Ky. 


| “I SEE BY THE ADS—" 


DIDN’T but -Marthy did, that 
ad in this paper where the woman 
holding a dress of some kind over the 
bow!. Marthy says the womans a 
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Branches in all principal trade centers dyeing a old dre: 
and I got to get 
CHAMPION fer sont of” 


stuff next time [ go 
to town Well 

reckin I'd better get 
it or she'll be wanti 
dress 
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I see by the ads 








In the Land of A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL iy aber ohn 
the Sky Oe gee in es ate eee eh "Anew fellow in Nebrask: 

do o fo one hundred girl Two rood dormitorie for ys. 2 ; ' ° 
FRUITLAND ‘ ae Sr lendid est be A a ” building with . teary of 2,000 put a tile d 1 t e 
volumes. Steam heat, electric lights, running wator Expenses BILL CASPER through a wet fiel 


INSTITUTE er Session opens August 23, 1926 


A Christian High School} N. A. MELTON, Principal, 


and made enough corn the first year t 
for it. Then it goes on to say a k 
about what kind of oil to use so you ca 


The standard dairy ration of 
successful dairymen for over 
20 years, forces maximum 


pay 








Hendersonville, North Carolina 

















. : 7 get v oney bac Then anothe 
$9,500 FOR POSTAGE.—A letter to each of our 475,000 subscribers milk flow with perfect safety. 0 lg Aeros por lle gag a 
would cost $9,500 for postage alone. Cost of printing, addressing, Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to fast you go that counts but how wel 


I'm a plumb crant 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 


you keep her oiled. 


and mailing would be in addition. It is economy for you or the manu- 
about using plenty of good oil. 


facturer to advertise instead of sending out circulars. 


C3 Oy ee 51010) POTS 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 


WOOD SHINGLES | ‘*Don’t risk wood shingles,’’says Mr 
WILL BURN J.P. Artiey. “‘Sparks set fire to my | Now is the time to get your Roofing--while prices 


wood shingle Roof. My house barned | are down to rock bottom 





5218 Carthage Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





Hopin you are too, 


Yours, BILL CASPER 
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Ballot on Prohibition 


ITY have flooded the 


* dailies eats hallots fa pressin } 
| like or dislike (mainly dislike) of prom 
| bition Now Iet the 


rioters 










jarmers speak d 
















and | lest all I hadin the house My new house | SFNp FOR | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK , “Sai } } eehiuicl 
i ““Everwear’’ Stee ‘te ire.” tells all about ‘ou didn't fill out the blank whicl 

has an ‘’Everwear”’ Steel Roof. It can't catch fire FREE BOOK | Roofing and Siding and gives valuable lf 3 nae : ra — y 
“EVERWEAR"’ ROOFING | ‘Just the Roofing I have been | ~ _ building information. Write today for ran . {pri 10, mark with an \ 

’ looking for."’ You will say | Your free copy 2 era > f . » Fi] Perr ti, 
CAN'T BURN when you see thisthick, Strong | WRITE FOR We have just about enough roofing whichever ne 0 i jo lowing thr 
Roofing--then you will understand why it has such | F AMPLES | to, fill orders, at our “special cut holicies v favor 7 is blant 
a reputation for lasting. Send for sample FREE SAMPLES | prices, for the next 30 days—then eas— eans —a ean S olic es you awvor and mail this 






| we may have to raise our prices. Send today for big 
| free samples—roefing book and special cut prices. We sell 


| you one square or 1,000 squares at the same low 


to The Progressive Farmer 


1.—Strict adherence to the Eighteenth 





COSTS LESS THAN 
WOOO SHINGLES 


We sell DIRECT FROM 
ING FACTORY 


OUR BIG ROOF. 


10 YOU. So our roofing 








Guaranteed 
















shingles. Sond for free samples--today--and eve | Wholesale factory priee._ Kat guaranteed, firepreot rest ca ain Accnioant st een ff | 

the NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAIL HEADS ARE COVERED. ply. LJ to do better with NitrA-Germ. Cost $1 the Volstead Law 

TWH saitit | of Kosting. Corrusneed and ¥ comp | Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company a acre Solera, eae | Cen Le ny cake eh st 1 

Asphalt Shinules wed Roll Roofing. Bur Bent ts Dept. Pas Raleigh, H.C. ate ; demand = rs aati ante beer on a local option basis [ : 
A satisfactory to YOU. One _ farmer 


3.—Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and a return to state control of ent | 
liquor problem . 







writes: “Peanuts vield 1298 ths. more to 
the acre with NitrA-Germ. Made 4012 
tbs. peanuts to the acre.” 


Write for FREE, BOOKLET “A” 


The NitrA-Germ Company, Inc. 


GALVANIZED STEEL SHINGLES CAN’T CATCH FIRE- 


UU TELDORERODED GAL OREREROR OO HELE DONE LEMUTDOMEON EMtY 
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Livestock Suggestions for May 


It’s a Feed Production “Sermon” but “Gospel Truth” Just the Same 


Why Grow Legume Crops? 


HY grow legumes instead of other feed crops? 
W Briefly, because they are the best crops we can 

grow for increasing soil fertility, and, second, 
because they make the best feed. That ought to be 
enough, but for some reason it isn’t. No one disputes 
these two statements. All admit that legume hays are 
the best roughage for farm stock, and it has been 
known for 2,000 years that the legumes improve the 
soil. This is all true, and yet the South continues to 
buy timothy and other grass hays, cottonseed hulls, 
etc., which are inferior to legume hays, although the 
latter can be produced at half the cost. Nor will any- 
one deny that 99 per cent of our land is made more 
productive by growing a crop of legumes; indeed most 
of our uplands are so poor that they will not produce 
even average yields without liberal application of com- 
mercial fertilizers. Our average yields of corn are so 
low that it is almost universally considered an unprofit- 
able crop and its production uneconomical. In spite of 
the demand for corn to feed our work stock and the 
purchase of millions of bushels at high prices, we still 
refuse to grow legumes to improve our soils, furnish 
the best roughage possible, and reduce the grain feed 


required. 
To those who claim they cannot afford to grow corn, 
we wish to offer this suggestion. Since they work their 
mules less than half the time, they can save large quan- 
tities of corn by growing sufficient legume hays, for 
idle mules will live well on legume hays alone, without 
any corn, and if they grew sufficient legume hays for a 
few years they could then make economical crops 
of corn. 
Dairymen Who Sell Hay Make Most 
Money 
FARM survey made in a dairy state showed that 
A the dairymen who sold hay averaged a larger 
labor income than those who did not.- This in- 
come, however, was not fully accounted for by the 
receipts obtained from the comparatively small sales 
of hay. What then is the explanation? The logical 
conclusion seems to be that they 
succeeded better because they 
were better crop .producers and 
that their dairy cows were more 
liberally supplied with hay. Leg- 
ume hays are the cheapest dry 
feed which any Southern dairy- 
man can produce for his cows. 
No dairymian has any ground 
for complaint that his business is 
not profitable, that feeds are too 
high priced, or that the prices of 
dairy products are too low, who 
does not grow on his own farm 
all the legume hays his cows will 
consume. 


There are thousands of dairy- 
men in the South who have am- 
ple land who do not grow one- 
half the legumes their cows 
could consume economically. If 
this be true, and it is, then these 
dairymen must think it is not 
economical to grow legumes for 
their cows. We have always had 
considerable respect for the opin- 
ions held by large numbers of 
farmers, and we invite our read- 
ers who are in the dairy business 
and do not grow all the legumes 
their cows can consume to give 
their reasons through The Pro- 
9ressive Farmer. 

We do not need, at this time, 
ws the evidence of those who are 
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The silo is the best substitute for pastures. 
home materials and erected by farm labor. 
with a dairy has a “crop” to gather and to sell every day in the year. 
cash coming in every morning. 


Foner ieee aneketarded 





doing it, for to our mind their case has been proved, 
but we would like the reasons which have kept those 
who do not grow sufficient legumes from doing so. 

The Danish people plant 13 acres out of every 100 
acres of cultivated land to root crops for feeding live- 
stock. They do this because they have rich soils. We 
should plant an equal percentage of our lands in leg- 
umes because our lands are not rich. 


Let’s make this year a legume year on Southern 
farms. 


E 


The Enemy—Weeds 


VERY farmer who makes cotton, corn or other 
row crops fully recognizes that “weeds” are an 
expensive enemy. He knows that weeds are rob- 
bers. They rob his crops of moisture and plant foods 
and rob him at harvest time. Because he knows this 
he spends millions of dollars each year fighting “grass 
and weeds” in his fields. 


Perhaps some of our readers may remember that at 
various times in the past we have had something to 
say about “weeds” in the pastures. 

Perhaps weeds in the pastures are not as destructive 
as weeds in the cotton and cornfields. It is at least 
certain that we do not regard “weeds” in the pasture 
as serious enemies. If we did we would fight them 
more. We refer to this old subject at this time to call 
attention to the fact that the time to fight the weeds 
in the pasture is before they make their full growth 
and produce seeds. There is little profit or satisfaction 
ir “locking the stable door after the horse is stolen.” 
There is little profit in cuttings the weeds in the pas- 
ture after they have done their “dirty work,” crowded 
out grass and scattered their seeds. 


Many have expressed disappointment to the writer 
on the results obtained by mowing the pastures, 


Two facts, at least, should be remembered in consid- 
ering this problem: First, when weeds have been al- 
lowed to grow in the pasture for years, the soil is full 
of seeds and mowing once should not be expected to 
eradicate them. Nor should mowing even two or three 





“THE ONLY PASTURE THAT NEVER FAILS IS A WELL FILLED SILO” 


there is from $5 to $25 
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worth of 
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Here is one in Transylvania County, N. C., made of 
Note also the simple and inexpensive cow barn. 
It certainly is a great 





times one year be expected to complete the job. Mow- 
ing as often as necessary to keep the weeds down for 
two or three years is usually necessary. 


If this will not pay, then the land is too poor, the 
livestock inferior, or the idea that good pastures fur- 
nish the cheapest feed for livestock is all wrong. Let’s 


start mowing the pastures early this year 
prices will be lower in 1927? This question was 


Hog Prices in 1927 
A raised in connection with the problem of feeding 


RECENT inquiry asks if it is not likely that hog 
the brood sows for fall litters. 


It is quite possible that hog prices will begin to go 
down before the end of 1927, but what if they do? The 
sows that have weaned spring litters are on hand, the 
cheapest feed for fattening them for market or home 
consumption will not be available before September or 
October, and by the last of October they should have 
weaned their fall litters. 


It is not likely that the prices of hogs will be below 
the cost of production before the fall litters can be 
made ready. At least, it is not likely that meat can be 
bought at less than it will cost to produce meat from 
these fall litters, provided suitable feeds are grown for 
them and they are properly handled. 


If sows are kept they should produce fall as well as 
spring litters and no time should now be lost in breed- 
ing for the fall litters. Moreover, so long as a farm in 
the South produces less pork than is needed for home 
consumption there is no good reason for sacrificing 
any of the good brood sows now on hand. We are 
still short, by many thousands, of the brood sows that 
can be profitably kept on Southern farms, and no 
thought should, therefore, be given to reducing our 
present production. 


One or two brood sows, 50 to 100 good hens, and five 
or six good dairy cows, well kept and fed on home- 
grown feeds will give the average Southern farm 
family a better living than it is now getting. 


Well-Filled Silo Means 
Good Cheap Feed 


HE only pasture that never 
fails is a well filled silo— 
winter or summer. Re- 


cently, the writer visited a dairy 
farm where there was a silo that 
had not been filled for two years 
and the only roughages used for 
winter feeding were Johnson 
grass hay and cottonseed hulls, 
This dairyman complained bit- 
terly of the price he was receiv- 
ing for milk, but said not a word 
nor was he interested in more 
economical production. The 
world will never pay the ineffi- 
cient producer “cost of produc- 
tion plus a profit.” The price 
which this dairyman was receiv- 
ing for milk may have been too 
low; in fact, we think it was, 
but so long as he uses Johnson 
grass hay and cottonseed hulls 
as his only winter roughages, it 
will avail him nothing to complain 
of or seek higher prices for the 
market will never for any con- 
siderable period be high enough 
to make dairying profitable for 
him. His only escape is to mend 
his ways or go out of the dairy- 
(Concluded on page 9) 
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“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


1. Better Country Schools. 

2. Happier Farm Life (Health, Conveni- 
ences and Recreation). 

3. Profitable Production. 

4. More Business in Marketing. 

5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 

6. Participating Citizenship. 























Be Prepared for the Worst Even When 
You Hope for the Best 


T IS the ambition of The Progressive Farmer to 
I help make every reader as prosperous as possible. 

Of nothing that has been said about our paper are 
we prouder than the fact that many years ago it began 
to be said, “You can tell by a man’s farm whether he 
reads it or not,” and we should like at all times to have 
our readers’ farms show enough increased prosperity to 
justify this slogan. And it is because we wish to save 
Progressive Farmer subscribers from very serious pos- 
sible dangers next fall that we now utter a word of 
warning. 

Several years ago our paper coined the slogan, “The 
time to economize is when you don’t have to.” It is a 
good doctrine to carry in mind at all times. The man 
who does all he can to economize in ordinary times and 
prosperous times is the only man who gets through a 
period of “deflation” or hard times without danger. 
The time to economize is indeed when you don’t have to 
—before conditions have become so bad that even econ- 
omy cannot get you very far. It was a wise saying of 
Theodore Roosevelt's, “Nine-tenths of wisdom consists 
of being wise in time,” and Solomon observed a long 
time ago, “The prudent man foreseeth evil and hideth 
himself, but the simple pass on and are punished.” 


II 


Certainly do we feel that Southern cotton and tobacco 
farmers need to move cautiously in this year 1926. 
There seems to be real danger of an unjustifiably large 
acreage in tobacco this year. As for ¢otton, nobody 
knows as yet just how big a crop is being planted. The 
United States Department of Agriculture published a 
month ago reports from farmers all over America as 
to the prospective increases or decreases in acreage of 
various crops, but our Southern Senators and Repre- 
sentatives at Washington sometime ago had a law 
passed specifically forbidding the publication of such 
information as regards prospective cotton acreage and 
our cotton farmers must therefore pitch their crops in 
the dark—and continue to do so as long as this foolish 
act of our national lawmakers remains on the statute 
books. 


But of course, although the farmer’s own agency of 
government, the Department of Agriculture, has been 
gagged and forbidden to speak, private agencies are as 
active as ever with their acreage prognostications; and 
from what information we can get, the chances are that 
the cotton acreage of 1926 will be practically the same 
as the record-breaking acreage of 1925. 


And this large acreage is planted at a time when 
there is already a carry-over so large as to seriously 
weaken prices and at a time when business conditions 
for the coming fall and winter are uncertain. Hence, 
the wise farmer, while he may hope for the best, will 
be prepared for the worst—and then if the best comes, 
he will be just so much better off. 


We ought to remember for one thing that in 1920, 
the period of good times seemed to extend right on 
until time to market cotton and tobacco. The farmer 
kept on buying with the hope of good returns from his 
cotton and tobacco—and then at the last moment when 
the time came to sell his crops and pay his bills, the 
bottom dropped out. Merchants and bankers have 
quick turnovers and when the financial situation takes 
a turn for the worse, they can quickly readjust their 
affairs. It is a matter of only a few weeks for them. 
But with the farmer it is twelve months from one turn- 






therefore, for him to take a long look ahead in cor- 
nection with every crop he makes. 


Ill 


In the face of this situation, what should each indi- 
vidual Progressive Farmer reader do? 

1. He ought to aim, of course, to get as much as he 
can out of each acre of cotton or tobacco he plants. 
It is well for farmers as a whole to try to hold down 
acreage of money crops, but once any individual farmer 
plants an acre in cotton or tobacco, it is to his interest 
to get out of it all he can in both quantity and quality 
of product. The industrious and intelligent farmer is 
bound to do this as his only sure way of making an 
above-the-average income and so provide above-the- 
average living standards for himself and his family. 

2. Each farmer should aim to make his own corn, 
hay, and meat, but he ought not to let himself make 
them by the expensive methods that have usually pre- 
vailed in the South. Many farmers have said, “We can 
buy meat and corn cheaper than we can raise them,” 
and this has often been true, because (1) corn was 
planted on poor land and cultivated too expensively 
and (2) hogs were fattened on corn alone instead of on 
grazing crops plus corn. We should grow corn on bet- 
ter land, cultivate with harrow, weeder, and riding cul- 
tivator, instead of with hoe and turnplow, thereby 
handling twice as much acreage with no more expense. 
By making corn this way and by using both grazing 
crops and corn to feed hogs, we can make corn and 
pork cheaper than we can buy them; and we can cer- 
tainly grow hay cheaper than we can buy it. 

3. The farmer should work this year to get richer 
lands next year and all succeeding years. We believe 
in fertilizers and consistently preach their use, but we 
also believe that fertilizer should always be bought to 
supplement soil-fertility and not as a substitute for it. 
That is the only use of fertilizers (within the quantity 
limits approved by experience) that should be con- 
demned—the use of fertilizer as a substitute for farm 
policies to increase soil-fertility. The easy way to 
grow crops is just to buy the needed soil-fertility in 
bags instead of depending first of all on proper culti- 
vation and terraces to hold fertility and clover, vetch, 
rye, peas, manure, woods-leaves, etc., to increase fer- 
tility. But the best way to do anything is seldom the 
easiest way. Let’s try to put a soil-building crop with 
or after every soil-robbing crop, and make it a major 
object of our 1926 farming to leave the land a little 
richer than it was to start with. Such a policy would 
enable us to get twice as much value from the same 
quantity of fertilizers as we can get on ordinary burnt 
out humus-lacking soils. 

4. Let’s avoid time prices as we would smallpox and 
also cut cash purchases to a minimum. Our experience 
letters on “time prices” as given on page 7 ought to be 
read and reread by every victim of that system. Many 
people fear that if a big cotton crop is made, prices 
will not be over 12 cents while others hope they will be 
twice 12 cents. Tobacco prices are equally uncertain. 
The only wise policy is to buy prudently so as to be 
prepared for whatever happens. 

5. Some other features of a wise farm policy for 
1926 are outlined in a “Successful Farming” campaign 
now being carried on by county agents in Prince Ed- 
ward, Charlotte, Appomattox, and Buckingham coun- 
ties, Virginia. “Getting down to brass tacks,” as the 
slang phrase goes, these four agents formulated certain 
specific rules that every farmer should observe and 
that every merchant should ask farmers to observe. 
For example, it was agreed that on every farm there 
should be among other things :— 


1. At least two dairy-type milk cows. 
2. One brood sow. 
3. Thirty purebred hens. 


4. A half-acre all-year garden for each six persons, con- 
taining 18 vegetables as follows: asparagus, beans, beets, 
cabbage, carrots, celery, corn, cucumbers, kale, lettuce, 
okra, onion, peas, pepper, salsify, squash, tomatoes, and 
turnips; also strawberries and grapes. 


5. A home orchard of 30 trees, apple, peach etc, 

6. Two acres of legume hay and two acres of permanent 
pasture for each cow. 

Many other features of a wise farming program will 
occur to every intelligent reader. Our object now is 
just to beg every farmer to avoid gambling on condi- 
tions that may or may not be realized next fall. 

The time to economize is when you don’t have to. 
Cotton may be 12 cents or 24 cents, but if you buy and 
work so as to be safe with 12-cent cotton, you can be 
radiantly happy if it brings 24 cents. And the same 
principle applies in the case of tobacco. Let’s be pre- 
pared for the worst that can happen, and then go cheer- 
fully on hoping for the best. 


Your Children Will Benefit if You Stay 
by the Farm 


NE of the most thoughtful articles we have given 
our readers this year was the editorial from 


Wallaces’ Farmer, “Stay by the Farm,” reprinted 
on page 5 of last week’s Progressive Farmer. 
“That great bodies move slowly” is a commonly ac- 


oft 
The Progressive Farmer. 


like agriculture gets caught in a process first of deftla 
tion and then of reconstruction, it often takes a long 
time to move on from one economic era to the next. 
Our Iowa contemporary has figured it out that price 
conditions change with cattle every seven years, with 
horses every eleven years, and with general farm con- 
ditions every twenty to thirty years. We had hard 
times in the years around 1873, again twenty years later 
in the years around 1893, and again thirty years later 
in the years just before and after 1923. 

But we seem to be working slowly back now toward 
the next general upswing in farm conditions. The 
easily discouraged farm families who leave the farm 
now may be day-laborers in some city factory and liv- 
ing in rented houses ten years from now, while the men 
who have the pluck to stay with the farm may see their 
children as independent landowners in 1935, ready to 
enjoy a new era of agricultural prosperity. 

Many fathers and mothers who are thinking of leav- 
ing the farm because of present discouragements, we 
believe would do well to consider very carefully the 
argument as set forth in the concluding paragraph from 
Wallaces’ Farmer:— 

“We believe that readers who are really inter- 
ested in building up a family estate should stay by 
farming. We don’t think that farming is going to 
be especially profitable during the next ten years, 
but we do think that the people who stay by it from 
now on will be in position to cash in when the next 
period of prosperity comes for the farming indus- 
try. The longer the hard times continue, and the 
more severe they are, the greater will be the re- 
ward to those men who stick until matters right 
themselves. Most farmers are tremendously inter- 
ested in the welfare of their children, and we want 
to say that from this point of view there is every 
reason for staying by the farm, because the chil- 
dren who are now growing up will start farming at 
about the time when the general situation will be 
playing again into the farmer’s hands.” 
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HE time for selecting directors of our codperative 

marketing associations it at hand. We need as never 
before men of intelligence, courage, and the highest 
standards of honor and integrity. Let’s vote for no 
man who lacks either guts, grace, or gumption. 


NOTHER North Carolina farmer who made him- 

self a leader and had served acceptably in the legis- 
lature, passed from us in the recent death of Mr. F. F. 
Cohoon, of Pasquotank County. Mr. Cohoon was a 
regular attendant at the State Farmers’ Convention in 
Raleigh and was for a time vice-president. 


[ Ets not forget to begin making plans for a.sum- 
mer vacation, a family reunion, a neighborhood 
farmers’ club, and a community fair, as was suggested 
in last week’s Progressive Farmer. Farm life can be 
made so much happier where a, few people in each 
neighborhood will just work together to promote social 
events of this sort. 


ORTH Carolina farmers while making plans for a 
summer vacation should not forget the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Convention, to be held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, July 27, 28, and 29. Since 
the State Fair is being moved to a new location to get 
bigger grounds and bigger and better exhibit buildings 
and these will not be ready in time, there will be no 
state fair this year, and this is all the more reason 
why everybody who has been coming to the state fair 
should come this year to the Farmers’ State Convention 
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A Favorable Time to Sell Scrub Stock 


F HE chooses now to take advantage of the times, 

any farmer can get rid of his inferior breeding 

stock at relatively high values. There is only one 
disposition to make of it. Years ago in the promotion 
of cow-testing associations an extension agent had all 
but persuaded an owner of an unlikely- 
appearing herd to enter it on test, only to 
be asked, “But suppose the records show 
some of my cows unprofitable; what in 
the world could I do with them?” The 
agent looked out over the herd of poor, 
nondescript cows and answered, “If you 
have a mean neighbor whom you want to doa bad turn, 
wait for a dark night and drive your boarders over 
into his pasture.” There is only one place where low- 
quality breeding stock should be sold: that is the sham- 
bles. Fortunately for the present owners of such ant- 
mals, the markets are fairly high. 

Secondly, unusual opportunities are offered for the 
purchase of purebreds. Young males with excellent 
pedigrees are available at moderate prices. Their use 
transforms common herds. A new generation is S¢- 
cured which by all experimental evidence gives assut- 
ance of increased efficiency. Though prices for pure- 
bred sires are somewhat higher than three months ago, 
they are still much below the potential value of such 
animals to one who seeks improvement. Moreover, the 
average merit of young males available is higher than 
at previous times. Continued sharp culling has been 
practiced for a half-decade. Males saved are the tops 
in quality and pedigree. Prices are not yet commen- 
surate with the high level of- worth of these animals- 
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as if I were seeing my first one. Repetition can- 
not dull the glory of the change from death to life. 
I am so surprised, too, to see so many plants that I 

thought had died from last summer's drouth. ‘Those 
sensible plants just went into sum- 
mer quarters like bears go into 
winter quarters and stayed below 
ground while it was so hot. Now 
the very ones that I mourned as 
dead are poking their nice green 
noses out of the ground as chipper 
and hearty as you please. Mother 
Nature certainly takes care of her 
own. And the peonies that I wailed 
over loudest and longest are the 
most flourishing—a whole border 
of them. When I saw the luxuriant leaves growing in 
the half-frozen ground and recalled my wasted anguish 
of last summer, I thought of those funny lines of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay :— 

“Was it for this I said my prayers, 

And wept and wailed and kicked the stairs?” 
Why do we so often just take the worst for granted 
instead of patiently waiting for the best which invari- 
ably comes, if we are content to wait? 
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Three years ago I set out a collection of bulbs all 
over the hill, as I wanted to naturalize them, and they 
have increased so rapidly that this week I am going to 
take them up and reset them singly again. It is better 
done after they have finished blooming and the leaves 
die down, but this year I shall not be at home at that 
time so I shall chance it now and trust to luck that 
most of them will get through all right. It’s impossible 
often to do things when it’s best to do them, and then 
there’s nothing for it but to do the best that’s left. The 
main thing is to get it done after all. 

It is remarkable anyway how well bulbs can take 
care of themselves. Most of mine are planted out in 
the broomsedge field with no earthly attention and they 
grow along, bloom and increase, and so far as bloom is 
concerned I see no difference between the field ones and 
the pampered ones in the flower garden. 
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A few of my dogwoods lived through the summer but 
not many, so this spring I have set out a lot more and 
shall hope for good seasons. Won't they be beautiful 
in five or six years with the cedars and Judas trees all 
mixed together over the hillsides? Of course, I jam 
setting out other trees and blooming things, but always 
with the native growth of cedars in mind for a fine 
background. 

Landscape gardeners seem to have just awakened to 
the value of the cedar as an ornamental evergreen, 
particularly the pyramidal variety. In nearly all the 
new places that I have seen the past year there are ten 
cedars used to one of any other variety of evergreen, 
and out in the country where they can be moved from 
the fields, the owners can save the biggest expense of 
all, for as a rule one evergreen costs more than any ten 


other trees. 
+ ¢ + 


All trees should be staked when planted so they won't 
be blown about by the March and April winds which 
break the new roots, and then the trees die. I use three 
Stakes, and have the tree wrapped with a cloth so the 
rope won't cut it when the tree sways in the wind. 
Then I leave the trees staked for a year, as the winds 
are pretty vigorous on my hill. It’s a lot of trouble, of 
course, but just think what a tree is when it is grown 
and how long it lasts. Then we can realize it is trouble 
well taken, for it means a lifetime of enjoyment of its 
beauty. 

It frets me to take trouble over things that must be 
done over and over and that pass with the doing—true 
of so many things that women are kept busy doing. 
But when you raise children and plant a tree, you are 
doing something worth while with your time. 
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So many letters come to me asking about laying out 
grounds, with special emphasis on walks and drives. 
It's impossible to give worth while advice unless I 
Could see house and grounds together, for in planting 
that is what you must think of—both together, not each 
ky itself. You want a beautiful home, which doesn’t 
mean at all that it must be an expensive one, though it 
does mean that you will have to give time and labor and 
thought to make it even half what you want it to be. 


Bai spring that comes along I am just as thrilled 
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And don’t worry if you make mistakes and set out 
Plants where you later find they are in the way. I wish 
you could gaze on my misfit jobs, though I’ve been 
Working with flowers all my life and ought to know 

by this time. Yet at least one-third of my job 
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By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 








-_ MANY subscribers have written so many 
fine letters on “How We Have Found In- 
creased Happiness Through the Sports of Forest, 
Field, and Stream,’ that we are going to have to 
wait till next week to select the first installment. 

Consequently (and in line with our policy of 
making the last issue in each month of special in- 
terest to farm women) we are giving on this page 
another one of Mrs. Patterson’s ever-delightful 
and popular “Letters From Long Hope Hill.” 








each season is undoing what I did the previous year. 
I’ve just changed my mind, or things didn’t look as I 
thought they would. 

So mistakes are all in the day’s work and we can let 
them go at that. Life is long enough to do all you 
want to in, but it’s entirely too short to worry about 
anything, I don’t care what it is. Undo your mistakes 
it possible, and if it isn’t, remember that one sometimes 
pays a very heavy price for wisdom, and let that be 
your price and don’t make the same mistake over again. 
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This must be the native home of the wild_violet. I 
have never seen so many varieties nor such “luxuriant 
growth. The loveliest of them all is the tiny white 
sort—so very tiny that one has to stoop down to see 
that it is a violet at all. It grows luxuriantly in arid 
soil that looks as if no life could be supported in it. 
It’s the very daintiest thing in the shape of a flower 
that I have ever seen, and if little baby spirits ever 
come back to this earth to play in the springtime (and 
I am not so sure what I think about their doing so), I 
know they go back to Heaven in the early morning 
with their hands full of this baby~violet. 

e¢ @ ¢ 

Nearly all the places that sell seed now keep packages of 
what they call “Wild Flower Gardens” and for 10 cents 
you can get more flowers that are worth while than in any 
other way I know. I always get two or three packages 
of them. It’s just a collection of seed of anything and 
everything put up together, but there are as many of 
each variety as you want and there are always a number 
of perennials. So if you are counting pennies this year, 
try the “wild flower” packet of seed and you wiil be 
delighted. Drugstores and 10-cent stores all keep seed 
nowadays and all florists’ catalogs list them, so you 
will have no trouble in finding them. 
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I do hope you started your “Friendship Garden” and 
that it is giving you all the pleasure that mine is giving 
me. I can’t settle down to any work until I’ve gone 
out to see what has come up during the night. You 
know how fast plants grow at this season, and even when 
you watch them as I do, new ones seem to appear while 
your back is turned trying to keep up with the birds. 
The Indian peaches are flourishing and the cutest trees 
you ever saw, and I shall certainly be grateful to the 
kind friends who came to my rescue when I asked for 
sced. I have fifteen trees all scattered over the hills, as 
I wasn’t sure which would be the best frost-free place 
to put them, so I tried all the nooks and corners. A 
friend sent me seed of a new yellow hibiscus which he 
claims is the most beautiful yellow he has ever seen, 
but as I haven't seen it in bloom, I shall have to tell 
you about it this fall. The red and pink hibiscus, or 
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Letters From Long Hope Hill 


Planning for “the Home Beautiful” in 1926 


“mallow” as I believe it is called in the catalogs, is a 
lovely thing and well worth planting as it grows into 
great big clumps in a few years. They die down in the 
winter, but all you have to do is to cut off the old 
growth in the fall and they come up in the spring with 
no more trouble, though a little attention and fertilizing 
always helps anything, even if it is not absolutely 
necessary. 

You see I am telling you how to keep a “lazy gar- 
den” and the others tell you how you really ought to 
have one with hard work. So if you have lots of time, 
don’t pay any attention to my easy way of doing things, 
because it isn’t the best way. It’s just a short cut. 
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If you are enterprising enough to have a community 
club of any kind, be sure to have a “Flower Exchange 
Day” and take everything you don’t want yourself, if 
it’s only two flag roots or a package of sunflower seed 
to give to others who have none. I never would have 
had this old bare hilltop of mine looking like anything 
but a desert if friends hadn’t come to my rescue with 
their extra plants and shrubs. Of course, they are 
only small and scattering, but in a few years I shall 
have plenty to give in turn and can help others with 
their new homes, You can imagine what this place looked 
like when I took it, after it had been a cattle pasture 
for fifty years without any trees. 


But the view is beyond words beautiful and I wanted 
that and knew the rest could be changed gradually by 
hard work and patience. So as I have so often told 
you, while Long Hope Hill is not worth looking at 
now from the viewpoint of a landscape gardener, in a 
few years it will be lovely. Not the house, which is 
quite a simple little affair, but the grounds which are 
extensive enough to give even me all the room | want 
for all the plants I want. 
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For the summer bulbs, do get some tuberoses and a 
mixed collection of gladioli, for both do well no mat- 
ter how hot and dry it gets, and both are such thor- 
oughly satisfactory things, one for fragrance and one 
for cut flowers. Petunias do awfully well for porch 
and window-boxes and as they are so conspicuous, if 
you have some extra cash, I would go to a greenhouse 
and get little ones already in bloom and then you can 
pick your colors. There is an exquisite shade of deep 
rose, also a royal purple, and both are worth their 
weight in gold for the beauty they will add to your 
summer and autumn. Mignonette with its inconspicu- 
ous bloom and exquisite fragrance is the best flower I 
know to mix in with cut roses, for I like mixed flowers 
in decorating a table or room. The French always mix 
their flowers and we can’t touch them for effectiveness, 
A good combination is white Shasta daisies, pink roses, 
and mignonettes. Blue delphiniums and bronze snap- 
dragon is another fine grouping, while pink sweet peas 
grouped with feathery white and green baby’s breath 
would make a barn lovely. 
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Our community club celebrated Arbor Day by setting 
out four trees in memory of four members who have 
died. The school grounds are bare and ugly, so the 
trees were set out there by the children after a little 
memorial service. It seems such a fine idea to pass on, 
A tree memorial is so much better than a stone one and 
those trees will mean a lot to the children whose moth- 
ers have been so remembered by their neighbors. 
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SOUTHERN POEMS: “MEMORIAL DAY” 


GAIN approaches “Memorial Day” in Dixie, 
with its opportunity to pay fit tribute to our 
fathers who exhibited the sublimest hero- 

ism known to men by being willing to die for a 
principle and an ideal. And the mood of the South 
on Memorial Day has seldom been more effectively 
expressed than in this sonnet by Nell Battle Lewis: 


Through that enchanted tenderness the years 
Lend to all scenes and sorrows long ago, 
The South restored in retrospect can know 
Little of her old hate and hurt and fears. 
Only tradition’s glory now appears 
Around an ill-starred exploit, and the glow 
Of glamour’s golden mist; for Time can show 
The bitterest tragedy free of its tears. 


Now when the desperate wounds at last have healed 
The South forgets the horrid truth of war, 
Wearing defeat like any gallant scar, 

Blessing the faith its sacrifice has sealed; 

While from an old, brave, martial dream there come 
Heroes of Camelot and Ilium. 
—Nell Battle Lewis. 
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The Beauty of Cedars 


NE of the most ‘important points made in Mrs. 
Patterson’s article on this page is with reference 
to the fast-growing popularity of pyramidal 

cedars. The writer transplanted two about twenty-five 
feet high a year ago, and while one of the two died, 
the other is worth all the time and trouble it would 
have taken to transplant a dozen. Readers who live in 
sections where cedars grow wild should pick out two 
or three fine specimens now, cut the roots about three 
feet away from the trunk in each direction, and trans- 
plant next fall after frost. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
QO TOILING hands of mortals! O unwearied feet, 














traveling ye know not whither! Soon, soon, it 

seems to you, you must come forth on some con- 
spicuous hilltop, and but a little way further, against 
the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. Little 
do ye know your own blessedness; for to travel hope- 
fully is a better thing than to arrive, and the true suc- 
cess is to labor—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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The Progressive. Farmer, 


Farm Work Stock and Sheep Problems 


The Big Problem Before Us 


HE big problem right now for Southern farm- 

ers is the food and feed supplies for the next 
year. In this statement the value and import- 
ance of the cotton crop is neither ignored nor under 
estimated. It is the South’s great crop. The thought 
is that enough cotton and tobacco 
will be planted. Indeed, if the 
season is favorable it will probably 
be found that too much cotton 
and tobacco have been produced. 
The demand for farm products is 
fairly stable and regular, but with 
more of these products now on 
hand than the world will take at 
a fair price another large crop 
certainly means lower prices, not 





TAIT BUTLEB 
only lower prices but prices lower than the present 


high cost of production. But what will make a low 
price for cotton so disastrous is that it will take all 
the money obtained from it to buy food and feed 
supplies, which are always high priced in the South; 
and not alone to buy supplies for making next year’s 
crop, but to pay for the supplies used in making the 
1926 crop. 

There is not the slightest trace of truth on which 
to base the argument-that it is not more economical 
to produce our feed supplies, especially all the legume 
and other hays for feeding our work stock and our 
dairy cattle than to buy them. With corn, grain sor- 
ghums, sagrain, and soybeans, not to mention cow- 
peas, velvet beans, lespedeza, Sudan grass and the 
sweet sorghums, there is no excuse for a lack of 
feeding stuffs for the livestock we have, except indif- 
ference or inefficiency. 

Estimate the feed that 
add a quarter more to this 
tendency to underestimate the feed that an animal 
will consume. Then calculate the acreage that will 
be required an average year to produce this increased 
amount of feed and then increase the acreage at least 
one-fourth, as insurance against a bad season. No 
one ever failed to find a good market for the sup- 
plies consumed on his own farm. 


and then 
because of the 


will be needed 


amount, 


What Concentrate Feeds to Use 


READER who says he has an abundance of 
A cvie lespedeza hay asks: “Would it be advan- 

tageous to use cottonseed meal with corn and 
cob meal? If so, what proportion of cottonseed meal 
should I use for (1) mule feed, (2) hog feed, and (3) 
cow feed?” 

1, With lespedesa hay we would not use corn and 
cob meal for work stock, nor for hogs. lf corn and 
cob meal and lespedeza hay are used for horses and 
mules there will be little advantage in using cotton- 
seed meal, but one part by weight of cottonseed meal 
to 10 parts of corn and cob meal will probably add 
to the value of the ration. 

2. We would not use corn and cob meal for pigs. 
We would use ear corn for pigs weighing under 150 
pounds each and for larger hogs we would use 
ground corn, without cobs, if 6 per cent of the price 
of corn would pay for grinding, ground corn being 
about 6 per cent more valuable than ear corn for 
hogs weighing over 150 pounds. 

We think tankage a better rich protein concentrate 
for hogs than cottonseed meal, 
but cottonseed meal may be 
used with corn for periods of 
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should be used in addition to the cottonseed meal. 
Gluten feed or linseed meal may be added and the 
corn and cob meal increased. Of such a mixture one 
pound should be fed for about three pounds of rich 
milk produced. 


Ear Corn Versus Corn and Cob Meal 


READER wants to know “the relative feeding 
A values of ear corn and corn and cob meal, (1) for 

old work stock whose teeth are worn, (2) for 
young work stock, and (3) for hogs?” 

The stomach of the horse being small he is not 
able to handle coarse low grade roughage, like corn 
cobs, economically. The cobs are of low feeding value 
and must be ground fine to be of much value. When 
ground corn and ground corn and cobs are compared 
for feeding horses it is probably true that the cobs 
are of considerable val- 
ue because of the light- 
er mixture made, but 
it is very doubtful if 
corn and cob meal is 2 
enough better than ear 
corn to pay the cost of 
grinding. 

If corn is ground for 
animals with defective 
teeth, which may some- 
times pay, then it must ! 
be ground coarsely or 
the cobs must be ground 
with the grain in or- 
der to prevent a heavy meal not easily digested. On 
the whole or as a general rule we do not think it pays 
to grind corn and cob for work stock, unless the grind- 
ing leads to or induces the mixing of other ground 
feeding stuffs, giving greater variety and better balance 
to the ration 
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HOW TO TIE A FLEECE 


Corn and cob meal is not suitable for feeding 
pigs; they cannot handle the cobs to advantage. 
For pigs up to 140 or 150 pounds in weight ear corn 
is just as good or better than ground corn fed dry or 
soaked. The evidence is in favor of the ear corn for pigs 
under 150 pounds in weight. For older pigs the av- 
erage of the tests seems to show that ground corn is 
worth about 6 per cent more than ear corn, but even 
for these heavier hogs soaking may do as well as grind- 
ing. Six per cent on $1 corn gives 6 cents per bushel to 
pay for the grinding and the feeder must determine 
for himself whether this is sufficient to pay the cost of 
grinding. 

For dairy cows there it little doubt that it pays to 
grind the corn and cob. That is, 70 pounds of corn 
and cob meal is enough better than 56 pounds of corn 
grain to pay well for the cost of grinding. 


ee 2? 
Shearing and Preparing the Wool Clip 


HE farm flock owner should by all means shear 

his sheep on a clean platform or floor. If the 
barn or shearing shed is not floored, a small inex- 
pensive platform can be constructed at a very small 
expense. After the shearing has been completed, the 
platform can be set aside and saved for future shear- 
ings. Never should a practice of shearing on the 
ground or earthen floor be followed. If a floor is 


altogether out of the question, shear on a clean wagon 
sheet. Most of the shearing is done-nowadays with 
a power machine. However, a few flock owners still 
pursue the practice of shearing with the hand shears 
Both methods are successfully practiced. An import 
ant point, however, to bear in mind is to avoid making 
too many second cuts. By the way of explanation 
it might be well to remind readers that careless 
shearers frequently cut the fiber, say one-hali inch 
from the skin, and then they go back the second time 
and remove the balance. Such a practice increases 
the percentages of noils (wool too short to be used 
in either combing or the clothing processes) and 
therefore depreciates the value of the clip. Combing 
wool must be of a certain length and when too many 
second cuts are made, this practice alone may cause 
the wool to be placed in French combing or even 
clothing class, thereby lowering its value. 

Preparing the Fleeces for Tying..—The 12-months’ 
fleeces should be properly rolled and neatly tied in 
order to add to the attractiveness of the clip. The 
experienced wool grower knows that the most attrac- 
tive and desirable wool is produced on the shoulders. 
Therefore, keep this point in mind when rolling fleeces. 

After the fleece has been removed it should be 
opened or spread out on a clean floor or platform, 
flesh side down. All heavy tags and dung locks should 
be removed and sacked to themselves. There are 
several methods of rolling fleeces. However, but one 
will be described here for the matter of brevity. The 
diagram on this page represents a fleece. The fleece 
is picked up where the diagram is marked 1 and 
the back and sides are placed on the shoulder portion 
of the fleece, the britch being folded on top of the 
back and sides. The neck wool is then folded back 
on top of the shoulder and the fleece is rolled from 
2 toward 3 and tied with paper twine, which can be 
procured from any wool commission company or 
dealers in stockmen’s supplies. When the fleece has 
been properly rolled and tied it offers a more attractive 
appearance than when it is hastily gathered in a heap 
and carelessly tied. 

Sacking the Wool.—Many small flock owners sack 
their wool in common grain sacks, which practice 
seriously detracts from the price when offered for sale 
Many such farmers even fail to clean the sacks be- 
fore sacking the wool, and consequently 
sacked very often gather up chaff, straw, etc., which 
naturally detracts from the wool and lowers its mar- 
ket value. The small flock owner who produces a 
sufficient amount of wool to fill an ordinary wool sack 
should by all means make it a point to pack his clip 
neatly in one of these bags. Neatly bagged wool 
offers an attractive appearance which will, no doubt, 
be of some assistance in disposing of the clip. The 
average wool buyer, as a general rule, has a very 
fair idea of the contents of a small lot of carelessly 
sacked wool. 

Black and Burry Wool.—Black fleeces should be put 
in bags by themselves, since a large amount of the 
white wool is manufactured into undyed white goods, 
and in instances where the black fleeces are sacked 
with the white kind there will naturally be an adher- 
ence of the black fibers to the white, which will lower 
the value of both kinds of wool. 

Burry wool, including fleeces which carry an excess 
of vegetable matter in the form of straw, chaff, etc. 
will necessarily have to be carbonized. This is an ex- 
pensive process and naturally lowers the price received 
by the grower. As a general 
rule, country dealers offer about 
one-third less for burry wool 


fleeces so 





three or four weeks, if there 
be intervals of three or four 
weeks when no cottonseed meal 
is fed, between the similar 
periods during which it is used. 
That is, feed cottonseed meal 
for three or four weeks, then 
tankage for a similar period 
and then back to cottonseed 
meal again. When cottonseed 
meal and corn are used for 
feeding pigs we advise one part 
of cottonseed meal by weight 
to three parts of corn. 





3. For cows we would by all 
means use cottonseed meal with 
the corn and cob meal. It is 
difficult to state the best pro- 
portions without knowing the 
other feeds used, if any; but 
we suggest three parts of the 
corn and cob meal to one part 
of cottonseed meal. For cows 
receiving more than 10 or 12 
pounds of concentrates daily 





some other rich protein feed 





A SHEEP TREATING DEMONSTRATION GIVEN BY COUNTY AGENT H. H. JONES 
FARM OF JUDGE J. T. CUNNINGHAM, MONTGOMERY COUNTY, TENN. 


; than they pay for wool free 
from such objectionable matter. 
The small flock owner should 
try to rid his pastures of cockle- 
burs. In many communities this 
will require the codperation of 
the whole neighborhood. 
Branding Fluids.—Flockmas- 
ters are urged to exercise dis- 
cretion in applying branding 
fluids to wool. Many growers 
carelessly or thoughtlessly are 
using wagon paints, while oth- 
ers use tar preparations, neither 
of which will wash out in the 
scouring operation. Insoluble 
branding fluids are very objec- 
tionable from the manufactur- 
er’s point of view, since it is 
necessary to employ labor t0 
clip the painted tips of the wool 
fibers. 1 ex- 





This is a slow and 
pensive process and it is natural 
to believe wool dealers penalize 
all branded wools. 

J. M. JONES. 
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How a Boy Helped His Daddy 
Win Freedom 


(First Prize Letter) 

JJNTIL 1923 we were victims of 

the time merchant. We knew it did 
not pay but father said there was no 
help. We never cleared enough on a 
crop to run us the next year and some- 
times not enough to meet the obligations 
of the current year. The year 1922 was 
the second consecutive year we had fal- 
len behind and the un-met accounts of 
the two years ran away over $500. Not 
much, you say, but that amount plus 
the run of the next year would make 
three one-horse crops look thin let alone 
one and we were a unit in the one-horse 
cropper army. " 

I meant to see our debts paid, so I 
told my daddy I could get us through 
the year without a time account. He 
argued, truly, that we had no cash and 
no security to give for a loan. He also 
argued, not so truly I felt, that we could 
not live till harvest without some of 
these arrangements. Finally he told me 
to go to it. If I could, he would help. 
I got supplies for a week from a 
friendly merchant. I bought them on 
an open account at cash price agreeing 
to pay in two weeks. We helped neigh- 
bors and got the money to pay my little 
account the second week, and I got more 
supplies, on the same terms. And so, 
we scrambled along. 

Mother put in a big garden that helped 
wonderfully. We had practically no 
meat of the home-grown kind. That made 
our expenses bigger but when the gar- 
den came in we cut out meat and ate 
vegetables. 

When we could get off a day we 
ditched, plowed, hoed, or did anything 
else we could get to do for other people 
in the neighborhood. We never could 
quite pay up that little open account but 
we held it down and the friendly mer- 
chant kept on being friendly because he 
was getting all of our trade. We did 
not have any clothes. Rags and patches 
were the style and we were all in fash- 
ion. I imagine folks smiled but what is 
a smile against such a cause as that we 
fought for? 

I won a prize in a school contest that 
July and, paid the few dollars I owed for 
groceries. We had our whole crop clear 
of debt except for the carry-over which 
we made more than enough to pay. 

We kept a stiff upper lip even when 
things looked blacker than midnight or 
we never would have won. It sure took 
a lot of sticking but it was well worth 
while. G. i S. 

Horry County, S. C. 


Editor’s Note—This is indeed an inspir- 
ing story of codperation between father 
and son in getting away from the slavery 
of time prices. We feel sure that among 
our Progressive Farmer readers there is 
many a farmer who is going on in this 
bondage year after year who might win 
his freedom if he would go over the whole 
matter with his wife and children and 
get them to join with him in just such a 
fight for freedom as this correspondent re- 
ports. And hardly anything could make 
us happier than to believe that we had 
inspired some man to fight and achieve 


his financial independence in this way. 


Progressive Farmer and Bank 


Saved the Day 


(Second Prize Letter) 

N 1922 we resolved to quit paying time 

prices. We found we were paying 
$7.50 for articles that could be bought 
for $6.50 cash. Short crops on time 
Prices made 1922 a hard year for us. 
The farm was not paying and we did 
not know where the fault was. On Oc- 
tober 15 we lacked $59.72 of paying the 
merchant what we owed him, the full 
amount being $144. He was very kind 
and considerate. He offered to take our 


two cows and 50 bushels of ear corn 
to clean up the balance due on account, 











ALK about liking to read good stories—here are some genuine hu- 


man interest stories from real 
age thousands of readers to call the 


life that ought to inspire and encour- 
family together and proclaim a new 


“Declaration of Independence” against the slavery and bondage of time 


prices. 
We hope that not only will every 


farmer read this article, but every 


farmer's wife and every farm boy and girl old enough to take an interest in 


the family’s welfare. 








but this didn’t suit my wife. We went 
to the bank with the feeling that we 
would find help. The banker told us he 
would be glad to help us out on our 
next crop. 

It seemed that we were going to lose 
our cows, and as we started out he 
handed me some kind of a newspaper. 
I put it in my overcoat pocket and 
thought nothing more of it until that 
evening, my wife was reading from this 
paper something about selling surplus 
produce. I began to look around to see 
what we could sell, including everything 
from the woodlot to the pantry. I fig- 
ured that fence posts, axe-handles, fire- 


necessary things. When once a charge 
account is started, it is so easy to go and 
get things, and if the merchant sees a 
good crop prospect, he urges you on to 
buy, so the account runs up before you 
realize how high it is going. Then when 
fall comes it takes all you have to pay 
fertilizer and supply bills and there is 
nothing left. When you get the money 
from the bank it is spent more wisely 
and you know “where you are at.” 

If you can get by one year without a 
charge account or without borrowing, 
you can manage to keep ahead, Anyone 
who will do this for one year can keep 
ahead if he will try, if he raises plenty 

















WE NEED MORE STONE FARM HOUSES 
This beautiful farm home, not yet completed, was built of mountain stone by S. 


Mishalany, of Grottoes, Va. 
days’ work 


He hired a stone mason to do this job but after three 
tore down every stone the mason had laid and built the entire house him- 


self. More of our farmers ought to utilize field stone in building. 


wood and stovewood could be sold from 
the woodlot, and a few hens that were 
not paying their way could be fattened 
and sold. The cows the merchant of- 
fered to take were fattened and sold to 
the butcher, over paying the account. 
The other surplus went for cash and we 
have, since that time, marketed all of 
our surplus produce. 

By following this method we did not 
have to borrow from the banker. The 
paper the banker gave me was The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, I am now out of debt, 
own a home, a bank account, have a 
wife and five children, a radio and a last- 
ing interest in the banker who handed 
me The Progressive Farmer. It has 
been a great help to me and my family. 

Now, to any reader, whether tenant 
or landowner, The Progressive Farmer 
will pull you out of the time-price rut. 
Market your surplus produce. 

M. N. E. 


A Year Without Time Prices 
Makes You Safe Always 


OR several years I bought all supplies, 

fertilizer, and everything needed on 
time, from early in the spring until 
cotton was made. But I finally awoke 
to the fact that I was working for the 
merchant’s interest and not my own. I 
found myself broke every year with 
nothing to start on for the next, so 
back to “time prices” I would have to 
go. 

Finally I decided I would borrow the 
money from the bank to get what I ac- 
tually needed and found that the inter- 
est on the money was practically noth- 
ing compared with time prices. 

I also found that when I was buying 
with cash I was not so apt to buy un- 


of feed, vegetables, chickens, and other 
supplies for home consumption. 
MRS. H.C. 

Colleton County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—The point made by this 
correspondent is one of the most import- 
ant for anybody now in bondage to time 
prices. Nearly 20 years ago we read a 
thoughtful discussion of the time prices 
evil in which just this point was stressed 
—namely that just by living hard one 
year, working and _ saving diligently 
enough to keep away from the credit 
system one summer, the average farm 
family may win its freedom for a whole 
lifetime. The effort is certainly worth 
making. 


A Banker’s Help Started This 
Man Right 


BEGAN to farm for myself in the 
spring of 1900 with one little mule 
and a homemade plow stock. 


I would go up and mortgage my little 
mule, cow and crop not yet started to 
get 8-2-2 fertilizer and other necessities. 
I paid more for low grade fertilizer 
than some of my neighbors were paying 
cash for high grade. I was compelled 
to trade at one store and pay 40 per cent 
on the dollar and could get only what 
this store had for sale, while my neigh- 
bors with cash bought where they 
pleased and got twice as much goods 
and better stuff for the same money. 

After two years of bondage I began 
to look and think. I decided to go to the 
banR and give my note or else mortgage 
my little place. I was not getting any- 
thing out of my crop. I hardly paid out. 
Finally I went to a banker in Monroe, 
and told him how I was slaving for the 
other fellow. He listened to my story 
and then said he would help me. I got 
two good men on my note and borrowed 
$100 at 6 per cent. I felt bigger than 
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Experiences in Escaping “lime Prices” 


How Some Readers Are Getting Out and Keeping Out 


Tom Broom ever looked. 1 went home 
and told my wife I was a free man. We 
then went to work with renewed energy. 
We bought where we could get the best 
bargains, and that fall we were able to 
pay the note. A little later I sold two 
bales of cotton, deposited $100 in the 
bank, and got a check book. Never had 
I been so happy! 

The next year I was able to pay cash 
with my own money. I was careful in 
buying and when I did buy I wrote a 
check. I now have that old snortagee 
and that first note I ever gave and the 
first little check I made out after I came 
out from under the dreadful bondage. 

Any other man who will try can do 
likewise. H. Y. BELK. 

Gaston County, N. C. 

Editor’s Note—Here is a message of 
hope for thousands of Southern farmers 
who are in bondage as Mr. Belk was. 
All praise to the brotherly banker! We 
need to know such bankers hetter and 


to work with them more when we have 
financial needs. 


Better Wear Patched Clothes 
Than Pay Time Prices 


N OUR effort to from the 

bondage of time prices, our success 
must depend on our ability to use the 
strictest economy. I do not mean to 
economize on the use of fertilizer to the 
extent that our crops suffer, or econo- 
mize on feed at the expense of our stock, 
but to use our brain as well as our brawn 
and stop each and every leak. Any rea- 
sonable sacrifice is justifiable in order to 
get out of the clutches of this leech that 
is sucking the lifeblood of so many 
Southern farmers. Wear patched clothes, 
search the closets for old raise 
every vegetable that is necessary to sup- 
ply your table the year round, and plant 
at least two cash crops. Work and plan 
as you never did before to free yourself 
from this monster that has been crush- 
ing your hopes for independence and 
taking the very food and raiment from 
yourself and your family and has kept 
you in poverty and want until you have 
almost lost hope. 


escape 


shoes, 


Did you ever go to a time price mer- 
chant’s place of business and notice how 
much more courteous treatment was 
shown those who ran no account than 
those who bought to the limit of their 
credit? I have seen men who had no 
account and needed no credit take large 
amounts of eggs to a time merchant and 
receive full price in cash, while those 
who had accounts were given 2 cents 
less per dozen. 


This system makes the poor poorer. 
The patronage of the poor man is al- 
ready secured, so the merchant plays to 
the man who does not require credit in 
order to hold his trade. 


Did you read what Editor Clarence Poe 
said concerning thrift in The Progres- 
sive Farmer of March 20 under the 
heading, “Three Needed Crusades in 
Dixie”? If not, get your paper and read 
it. I have read it several times and ex- 
pect to read it many times more. I have 
faith in this Southland of ours and I 
don’t believe we can ever enjoy life’s 
blessings to the fullest extent and make 
it the land of beauty and plenty it de- 
serves to be while we are in bondage to 
the time price merchant. So let’s have 
new confidence in ourselves, put more: 
determination into our efforts, use bet- 
ter judgment and save, save, save, and 
pay all we owe this fall. Then as Cool- | 
idge says, we will “belong to ourselves, 
live within our incomes, and fear no 
man.” E. M. KEITH. 

Scott County, Va. 

Editor’s Note—It is certainly a good 
prescription that Mr. Keith gives for get- 
ting out of time prices when he says, 
“Wear patched clothes, search the clos- 
ets for old shoes, raise every vegetable 
that is necessary to supply your table 
the year round, and plant at least two 
cash crops.” 
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The Progressiwe Farmer, 


Live Carolinas-Virginia Farm News 











A BIG COTTON PLANTER IN TEXAS 








Consisting of two double row planters joined together and pulled by a light tractor, this 
unique machine is the fastest method yet evolved for the planting of cotton in the Gulf 


Coast country of Texas. 
50 acres of cotton each day. 


to look at this picture and then ask for a copy of that remarkable new bulletin, 
. by D. W. 


gation of Cotton Growing in Texas,” 


Making eight perfect rows to the round, it is capable of planting 
Every North Carolina and South C arolina cotton farme r ought 


’ “An Investi- 
Watkins, just issued by Clemson College. 


We must realize that here in the Carolinas only the best possible methods of cotton culti- 


vation with better seed, 


more effort to enrich lands, 


and less dependence on expensive 
Ww . 


hand hocing can enable us to make cotton profitably in competition with Texas. Dr. 


Long and his associate, Mr. Watkins, 
sounding the alarm as to this situation. 
will thank us for urging him to do so. 


South Carolina Farm News 


R. F. H. H. Calhoun, director of 

resident teaching in agriculture, has 
announced that the Clemson College sum- 
mer school will be held June 7 to July 
17, inclusive, and that the courses of- 
fered include various lines of work in 
agriculture as well as in industrial edu- 
cation and other subjects. Courses will 
be given for teachers of agriculture, 
principals of rural schools, teachers of 
gardening, landscaping and floriculture, 
and teachers and supervisors of voca- 
tional schools. The summer 
faculty will consist of some 15 or 20 
teachers, mostly members of the agri- 
cultural department of Clemson College. 

* 7 a 


school 


The South Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Coéperative Association closed its pools 
for 1925-1926 cotton on April 10. The 
deliveries for the season are around 
100,000 bales, which is somewhat more 
than 10 per cent of the state’s total pro 
duction. Orangeburg County led in the 
matter of deliveries, with Sumter and 
Marlboro not far behind. Chester was 
first and Calhoun was second in the per 
centage of production delivered to the 


association. 
7 * e 


The South Carolina Agricultural Loan 
Association, organized to lend money to 
members of the South Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Coéperative Association for crop 
production purposes at a low rate of in- 
terest, has made loans amounting to prac 
tically $2,400,000 for the season. These 
loans have gone to over 1,000 farmers, 
and represented in most cases the only 
opportunity these farmers had to secure 
money with which td finance their crops 
this year. The loans are greatly in ex- 
cess of those of 1925 and indicate the 
importance and value of the loan asso- 
ciation to South Carolina farmers. 

“* * 


The final ginning figures place the 
South Carolina cotton crop for 1925 at 
928,589 bales, as compared with 837,815 
bales in 1924. Orangeburg County led 
the state in 1925, with 61,836 bales, Spar- 
tanburg being a close second with 60,206 
bales. In 1924 Spartanburg led with 
73,488 followed by Anderson, with 
64,129. ‘ 

* * * 

A worth while work in marketing 
farm products was undertaken and suc- 
cessfully conducted during the winter 
just past by the Division of Markets of 
the Extension Service in bringing to- 
gether the farmers of the lower part of 
the state who had surplus corn and hay 
and those of the drouth-stricken area in 
the upper part of the state who needed 
corn and other material. Approximately 
200 cars of corn were thus transferred. 


* ¢ 8 
Vox’s College Girl 524095, a Jer- 





have rendered both the Carolinas a real service by 
Every farmer who gets the Watkins bulletin 


sey cow owned by the South Carolina 
Experiment Station, has recently com- 
pleted a 305-day test in which she pro- 
duced 7,000 pounds of milk averaging 6.5 
per cent butterfat, or 454.74 pounds of 
fat. This record qualifies her for the 
“Register of Merit” in the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. 
* * * 


Extension Bulletin 76, 
by R. W. Hamilton, 
mist, is just out. 


on Soybeans, 
extension agrono- 
The bulletin gives 


Persi weteney W 


GAY LAD’S MARION—A WORLD'S 


a 10-year-old Guernsey cow, owned by Virginia 


» for Gay Lad’s Marion, 


Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, 


vorld’s record. Marion started test at 10 years and 4 months of age. 
sistency is shown by the fact that she not only milked 
luring the first and third m« athe of her test, 
pounds of milk (nearly five gallons). 
she captured a world’s re ved for the Guernsey breed for all cows over 10 years of age 
ptured the Virgir 
milk containing 933.8 pounds of butterfat. 


an average daily pr ducti on of 41 
} 


and on the 362nd day she ¢ 


final record was 17,309 poun ie of 


briefly but completely information on 
the various uses of soybeans, including 
soil-building, hay, grazing; methods of 
growing and harvesting soybeans; and 
the insect and fungous enemies, with in- 
structions for fighting these. The bul- 
letin may be had free from the county 
farm agents or from the Division of 
Publications, Clemson College. 


Live Virginia Farm News 


HE Scottsville Farmers’ Union of Al- 

bemarle County has the unique dis- 
tinction of having the first woman presi- 
dent of a farm organization in Virginia 
—Mrs. S. L. Caldwell. 

t a a 

Prince Edward County under the lead- 
ership of Robert B. Crawford, céunty 
agent, has adopted a program which is 
summed up in the slogan, “Back to the 
Fundamentals of Successful Farming.” 
These are (1) the production of food 
and feed crops; (2) the economical pro- 
duction of high grade tobacco, and (3) 
increased livestock on farms. This cam- 
paign is carried forward by the use of a 





large poster illustrating the “certain” 
advantage of diversified farming, com- 
pared with the “uncertain” results of the 
one crop system. 

+ . + 


The Brompton Farm at Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, has the unique record of 
17 consecutive years of testing for tuber- 
culosis without a reactor. This herd 
consists of 70 head of .purebred regis 
tered Jerseys and Guernseys. The tuber- 
culin tests have been applied each year 
over the 17-year period under the super- 
vision of the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry ijcodperation with the 
Virginia Livestock Sanitary Board, The 
Brompton herd was started by the late 
Captain M. B. Rowe who was the pio- 
neer in Virginia in the breeding of pure- 
bred Jersey cattle. 

* * * 


Shipments of Virginia lambs will be 
much later than last year. The late spring 
has retarded the growth of pastures. The 
heaviest movement is not expected be- 
fore July while last year the peak 
of the movement was reached in June. 

* * * 


Causes of Profit or Loss on Virginia 
Tobacco Farms is the title of a new bul- 
letin by J. V. Vernon and M. J. B. Ezek- 
iel, issued by the Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Blacksburg. Stud- 
ies of a large number of farms in both 
the bright and dark tobacco belts were 
made and the results given in the bulle- 
tin. This publication will be of great 
interest to all tobacco growers through- 





RECORD GUERNSEY 


numerous high honors, one of them being a 
Her remarkable per- 
from 52 to 55 pounds of milk daily 
but finished the 11th and 12th months with 
On the 344th day 


iia State record for all cows @f all ages. Her 


out this section, and can be had free by 
applicants. 


Weather and Crop Conditions 


HE following summary of 

and crop conditions in the cottor 
region for week ending Tuesday, April 
13, 1926, was issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau on April 14. 


weather 


Conditions were fairly favorable for 
cotton in southeastern portion of Cotton 
Belt, where field work made some ad- 
vance though planting made rather poor 
progress because of wet soil in many lo- 
calities. Planting cotton made good pro- 
gress, however, in southern Alabama, 
and is becoming general in Central and 
southern Georgia and progressing in 
South Carolina. Stands are poor to 
only fair in Florida; much replanting 
necessary. West of the Mississippi 
River very little additional planting was 
accomplished because of cold, wet weather, 
and early planted cotton was germinating 
poorly. Cotton made very good pro- 
gress in southern Texas but poor pro- 
gress elsewhere in that state, and little 
is yet planted in 





Potash for Tobacco: Use Half 
Muriate and Half Sulphate 


T HAS been known for many 

that it is not possible to produce the 
best quality tobacco in Virginia and the 
Carolinas without potash, 


years 


The best source of potash to use on 
tobacco, however, has been uncertain. 
For a number of years experiment sta 
tions have recommended the use of sul 
phate of potash in preference to muriate 
of potash on tobacco as the sulphate pro 
duced a product with better burning 
quality. Farmers have also been of the 
opinion that the sulphate was better than 
the muriate of potash. 


Unfortunately few, if any, controlled 
experiments were conducted to determine 
the comparative value of these two forms 
of potash for tobacco until the last few 
years. Recent tests conducted by the 
North Carolina Station showed _ that 
muriate of potash actually gave higher 
yields of tobacco than sulphate. The Vir 
ginia Station has also conducted experi- 
ments comparing the yield per acre and 
the selling price of tobacco produced by 
the use of muriate or sulphate of pot 
ash. Five years’ results with dark to- 
bacco and two years’ results with bright 
tobacco show that tobacco produced from 
the use of muriate was equal to and 
usually superior to that produced from 
the use of sulphate of potash. The sell- 
ing prices of the muriate and sulphate 
tobacco were identical. From the stand- 
point of yield and selling price, muriate 
of potash is to be preferred to sulphate 
especially since the former is cheaper 


In tobacco the burning quality has to 
be considered as well as the yield. Burn- 
ing tests conducted with tobacco from 
the Virginia Station showed that the 
sulphate of potash tobacco held fire for 
314 minutes while the muriate potash 
held fire for 134 minutes or exactly one- 
half as long as the sulphate tobacco. In 
fact a number of tests at different places 
have shown that sulphate tobacco burns 
or holds the fire longer than muriate of 
potash tobacco. 

In view of the higher yields which are 
insured by the use of muriate of potash, 
as compared with the sulphate and the 
better burning of sulphate tobacco as 
compared with muriate tobacco, a mix- 
ture of these two sources of potash seems 
advisable. The Virginia and North Caro- 
lina Experiment Stations are recom- 
mending as sources of potash for to- 
bacco that one-half be secured from 
muriate of potash and one-half be se- 
cured from sulphate of potash or sul- 
phate of potash-magnesia 

T. K. WOLFE, 

Professor of Agronomy, Virginia Poly- 

technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 


COMING LIVESFOCK SALES 


AY 6—Jerseys; North Carolina State Sale, 

Raleigh, N. C. R. H. Ruffner, sales man 
ager; Col. F. W. Andrews, auctioneer. 

May 5—Guernseys; South Carolina 
Sale, Columbia, S. C. 

May 20-21—Guernseys; Consignment sales, 
Trenton, N. J., and Manheim, Pa. For cata- 
log address Herrick-Merryman Sales Com: 
pany, Sparks, Md. 

April 30—Shorthorns; Buckland Hall Farms, 
Nokesville, Va. 

Messrs. E. F. Price, Knollwood Farm, and 
J. O. Winston, Saugerties Farm, at Port 
Chester, N. Y., June 8. 

June 9—Guernseys; Louis Merryman's Sem! 
Annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 

Louis Merryman Semi-annual Sale, at Ti- 
monium, Md., June 10. 

The Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club 
hold a two days sale on October 27-: 


Orange, Va. 
we Me OB 


ND Mrs. Hutt (God bless her—we 

all love her.) never tires of giving 
us women just the advice we need, from 
feeding the baby to filling the cellar 
with good things to satisfy the appetites 
of our better halves on the cold wintef 
days when other foods are unavailable. 
—Mrs. B. M. 
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Every woman ines 
Silk dress. 

THINK! Mb y rad 
Sitk Canton Crepe 
dress for only $3.98, 









omers quick. Dress is 
exactly as pictured 
and you must see to 
it tol believe it. 


Order at Once 
A beautiful quality 
Sitk Canton Cre 


ond Hy 
est Sot FLARE SKinTeives 
e t fig 
are. Silk r Fibboa tie ot neck and 
out, yoy lip 
Red, Rod, Pencil B 


= Gray, d No No Wioney 


Send 

stating the ex 
size a etter. When dress is eplives 
pay mall my only $3.98 and a f 
cents delivery charge. If not: -¥% 
we will your money— 


STANLEY MARSHALL CO. 
dept. 124 3940 31st St. Chicago 















Bits From Here and There 


| How to Treat Melon, Tomato 


and Cabbage Seed 


“Wat strength of corrosive sublimate 


solution is best for treating canta- 


loupe, cucumber, tomato, and cabbage 
seed?” 
Dissolve one tablet from the drug 


store in a pint of water, two in two pints, 
etc. ,.Use only wooden or stoneware ves- 
sels. Have the seed loosely tied in a 
thin cloth bag. Press the bag into the 
solution and stir until all bubbles 
to rise to the top. Let eggplant, pepper, 
and tomato seed stay in the solution eight 
minutes; cantaloupe, cucumber, and 
watermelon seed 10 and cab- 
bage, cauliflower, kale, kohl-rabi, mustard, 
rutabaga, and other turnips 15 minutes. 
Immediately after soaking the prescribed 
length of time, rinse in clean water sev- 
eral times, using fresh water each time. 
Use a fresh solution for each lot of seed. 
Spread on a cloth or paper and dry as 
soon as thoroughly rinsed. The seed are 
ready to plant as soon as dry. 

Remember that corrosive sublimate ts 
a deadly ‘poison. The used solution should 
be buried by pouring into a hole made by 
a posthole digger or spade and refilling 
the hole with earth. 


cease 


minutes ; 








Let Us Co-Operate 
With You 


in attaining success. We have 
helped 20,000 during the past 25 
years to responsible, well-paying 
positions. There is always a big 
demand for KING’S graduates 

Start successward ‘by enrolling 
now; no vacations; 


Send for » Businers P. - 











. L. LAYFIELD, ional 
eee N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Big Car Brakes for FORDS! 


Full-fioating, self-wrapping design gives positive stop 
on 8’ Ford drums. Nochatter! These brakes origin- 


tilysold at $16, Built 
30 Days Trial— 


and guaranteed by 
or Money Back 


feliable firm. Shipped 

direct from factory. 

ee Try these wonder brakes 30 
days— if notsatisfied you get 
your money back! Easy to 

C». install with your Ford tools, 


Agent’s Price $ 
8pecial price for lim- 

ited time only! Send 

no money! We ship 

C. O. D. Parcel Post 
Accessory Products Co, 
Box 39, Indianapolis, Ind, 





























Fe eed Your Roughage| 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to 

low-grade roughage to better advantage. a RH 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Is also s 
valuable addition to grain feeds. 








Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


Going Around Your Trouble 


HERE is a story of an army that 

invaded Spain five centuries ago. 
The defenders of the country had gath- 
ered within a castle which they knew 
to be impregnable. 











The invaders drew 





near, and_ realized 
that they could not 
possibly capture the 
castle. For days 
they debated the 
question of retreat. 
Finally an unknown 
man, who was con- 
sidered a foolish fel- 
DR. HOLLAND low, said,“*Why can’t 


we march right past it and leave it here?” 

Wise generals scratched their heads 
while the good idea soaked in. Next 
day the garrison within the castle was 
much surprised to see the attacking army 
moving away, and they knew that. they 
had been conquered by being let alone. 

There is much sense and religion in 
the advice of that unknown man. So 
many difficulties that stand before us 
are unconquerable by frontal or by flank 
attack. Our only hope against them is 
to go around. They may be defeated 
by “absent treatment.” 

A good woman developed a pain in 
her side. She knew it was cancer. The 
idea stood before her day and night hke 
that Spanish castle. Finally a great grief 


She is still living, and reasonably happy. 
She was just compelled to march past 
her trouble. 

Many sins can be conquered most eas- 
ily that way. Many a poor man enslaved 
by the appetite of strong drink has found 
himself defeated every time he attacked 
the hellish thirst openly, yet has found 
that the way to defeat this castle is to 
fill the mind full of other thoughts and 
march past. All sins of the appetites 
are best conquered by indirect attack. 
Most of the weaknesses of our flesh just 
need “marching past.” 

The Christian's marching orders were 
forever expressed by the apostle Paul 
in Hebrews 12:1—‘Let us lay aside ev- 
ery weight and the sin that doth so eas 
ily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that set before us, looking 
unto Jesus, the author and the finisher 
of our faith.” 

The frowning castles of fear, hate, 
jealousy, grief, disappointment, broken 
ambition are before all of us. We can 
defeat them all by marching past them 
into the smiling hills and valleys that 
lie beyond. 

If we cannot tunnel our mountains, or 
dynamite them from the path, let’s try 
to “look ahead, and march forward past 
them.” 


is 


wwe RW 


This Week's Bible Questions 


HO forced a victorious army to 
feed, clothe, and restore 200,000 cap- 
tives to their own land? 


2. What accursed city had a death- 
giving spring? 
3. What good thing does Solomon 


recommend every man to find? 
4. Who paid a tribute of 100,000 lambs? 
5. Who was made happy by a dream, 
but forgot his friend in his happiness? 


Where to Find the Answers 
1. IT Chron. 28:8-15 3. Prov. 18:22. 
2. Josh. 6:26; II Kings 4. I] Kings 3:4, 
2:19-22, 5. Gen, 41:9 


we Me ME 


Livestock Suggestions for May 


(Concluded from page 3) 


ing business. Silage, sorghum silage, and 
legume hays are the cheapest and best 
roughages for winter feeding. They are 
also the best insurance against short 
summer pastures and low prices. 


If we cannot or will not produce good 
pastures, legume hays and silage we will 
never become profitable dairymen. A 
good dairyman can buy most of his con- 
centrates, perhaps all of them, if he 
grows all the green grass, legumes, and 
silage his cows will eat; but unless he 
does this he is not fitted for the dairy 
business and should look for some other 
line of work. This page may be called 
a feed production “sermon.” All right, 
call it what you may, but it’s “gospel 





Frederick Co. Lime 


A MINE OF WEALTH TO FARMERS 
Manufactured by 


M. J. GROVE LIME CO. 


LIME KILN, MD. 
= 


SEL_>>_ 


That Extra Supply of Seeds, 
Hatching Eggs, 
Poultry and 
Miscellaneous Articles. 

















A Want Ad in The Progressive 

Farmer will turn the deal and put 

money in your pocket. 

Write us if you need any help 
with your ads. 





The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 














my for Prices and Full ee ae came to her in the death of her hus- truth” just the same. If we all did as 
—s et ye Me ING CO. Tl and. In the busy days that followed well as we know there would be no need 
. aad {she forgot the little pain in her side. for “sermons” of any kind 
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A WELL KEPT 92-ACRE PEACH ORCHARD 
These trees are low headed, properly pruned, and have been 


cultivated. 


It is well kept orchards like this that bring in profftable returns. 
is a part of the Gates Orchard, Hoffman, S. C. 


fertili#@d and 
This 


well 
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| White Diarrhea 


Splendid Success of Mrs. Ethel 
Rhoades in Preventing 
White Diarrhea 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt 
be of utmost interest to poultry rais- 
ers who have had serious losses from 
White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Rhoades tell it in her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, began to die 








by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was 
about discouraged with the chicken 


business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
Remedy €o., Dept. 98, Waterloo, Ia., 
for a $1.00 box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the only 
thing for this terrible disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and 
never lost a single chick after the first 





does.”"—Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 
Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 


caused by a protozoal organism of 
microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
White Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
one chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
a single chick from White Diarhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 

Mrs. C. M.-Bradshaw writes: “I used 
to lose a great many chicks from White 
Diarrhea, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I 
sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 
98, Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 
50c packages, raised 300 White Wyan- 
dottes and never lost one or had one 
sick after giving the medicine and my 
chickens are larger and healthier than 
ever before. I have found this com- 
pany thoroughly reliable and always 
get the remedy by return mail.”—Mrs. 
C. M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder- working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra 
large box)—give it in all drinking 
water and watch results. You'll find 
you won't lose one chick where you 
lost dozens before. It’s a positive fact. 
You run no risk We guarantee to 
refund your money promptly if you 
don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Leavitt & 
Johnson National Bank, the oldest and 
strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, 
stands back of our guarantee. 
WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 98 

Waterloo, lowa. 

Send me the [ ] 50c regular size (or [ ] $1 
economical large size) package of Walku 
White Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk, 
Send it on your positive guarantee to prompt- 
ly refund my money if not satisfied in ever 
way. I am enclosing S50c (or $1.00). (P. 3. 
money order, check or currency acceptable.) 








Mark (X) in square indicating 
wanted. Large package contains about two 
and one: thi tines, as mach as email. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Farm Topics and Suggestions 


~ Use Lime Instead of Land 
Plaster for Peanuts 


ARGE quantities of land plaster or 

gypsum are used on peanuts in Vir- 
ginia. The common practice is to ap- 
ply the land plaster on the vines at the 
last working. In tests conducted over a 
12-year period by the Virginia Expert- 
ment Station plaster has increased the 
yield of peanuts and improved the qual- 
ity. However, lime has given yields 
equally as good as those from plaster 
and the quality of the peanuts has been 
almost as good. In addition, lime has 
produced excellent crops of . crimson 
clover which has been grown in rota 
tion with the peanuts. On the other hand, 
land plaster causéd a reduction in the 
growth of crimson clover. The crimson 
clover crop is nearly always turned un- 
der in the peanut section. Thus, nitro- 
gen and organic matter are added to the 
soil. These two materials are badly 
meeded in peanut soils and for this rea- 
son it is wise to use materials which will 
increase clover production rather than 
decrease it. 

The Virginia results indicate that the 
use of lime is preferable to the use of 
land plaster on peanuts. The peanuts 
should be grown in rotation with other 
crops and the land limed once in four 
years. For the heavier soils and those 
containing large amounts of organic mat- 
ter not less than one ton of ground lime- 
stone or 1,000 pounds of burnt lime 
should be used. For the lighter sandy 
soils, from one-half to three-fourths of 
these amounts is advisable. However, 
if there has been no lime applied for 
some time and it cannot be obtained, land 
plaster should be used. It should then 
be applied on the vines at the last work- 
ing at the rate of 200 to 500 pounds per 
acre, depending on the growth of the 
vines. The larger the growth the heavier 
should be the application of land plaster. 

T. K. WOLFE, 
Agronomy, V. P. I, 


Professor of 
Blacksburg, Va. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
C. R. Hudson 














| Age etgelag Rex Hudson was born April 

1881, in Randolph County, Ala- 
bama, and was reared on a farm near 
Auburn in 


2? 


mn, 


the same state. He gradu- 
ated from Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 


(then known as the 


A. & M. College) 
in 1903 and received 
his master’s degree 
in 1904. In 1911 


Mr. Hudson mar- 
ried Miss Josephine 
Scott, who was born 





on Melville Farm, 
C. B. HUDSON the home of her 
father, “Farmer Bob” Scott of Ala- 


mance County, N. C. Their children are 
Rex Robert Scott, Seaman Knapp, and 
Francis Josephine. 


“Doc” Hudson worked his way through 
college by working alternate years and 
during vacations on his father’s farm. 
After graduation he taught for two years 
in public schools, was superintendent of 
a farm life school for one year, and was 
a county agent in Alabama for one year. 
Mr. Hudson has been state agent for the 
North Carolina Extension Service for 
19 years. In regard to his definite am- 
bition in his present work he says: 

“On account of the greater need for 
extension work among Negroes and the 
wider field of usefulness among them, I 
quit work with white farmers two years 
ago and am now devoting my time en- 
tirely to work with Negro farmers. My 
plans and ambitions are to demonstrate 
that a sluggish race of people, only 60 
years released from slavery, without ed- 
ucation or property and seemingly with- 
out ambition, can be so tutored that they 
will not only become substantial, success- 





ful farmers but shall be enabled to buy 
modestly of land, build homes, acquire 
education, and become creditable, effi- 
cient, and respected citizens of our com- 
monwealth.” 


L. A. Ammon 


EWIS Allen Ammon was born April 
22, at Marshall, N. C., and was 
reared on a farm in Madison County. 
He graduated from the North Carolina 
State College of Ag- 
riculture in 1913 and 
married Miss Ber- 
tha Le Saar of De- 
troit. After being 
farm manager for 
} a parochial school 
for three years and 
farming for himself 
for seven years, Am- 
mon became county 
agent for Transyl- 
vania County, N. C., with headquarters 
at Brevard. “Livestock is now our lead- 
ing cash crop,” says Mr. Ammon, “ 





L. A. AMMON 


50 
the welfare of that crop has led me to 
investigate our greatest trouble—rickets.” 
This trouble is known among farmers 
as “holler head and holler tail,” and Mr. 
Ammon’s interest in it has won him the 
nickname of “holler head and holler tail 
specialist.” 


U. B. Blalock 


. BENTON Blalock was born April 
26, 1873, on a farm near Norwood, 
N. C., where he was reared. He at- 
tended Trinity College (now Duke Uni- 





U. B. BLALOCK 
N. C. Cotton Growers’ Coéperative Asso- 
ciation, Raleigh, N. C. 


versity), and married Mrs. Bessie D. Bla- 
lock of Ansonville, September 18, 1918. 


Their three children are Miss Monte 
Christian, Benton, Jr., and David Dun- 
lap Blalock. 

Mr. Blalock has been general manager 
of the North Carolina Cotton Growers’ 
Association since its organization. Be- 
fore taking up this work he had been a 
successful merchant, cotton dealer, and 
farmer, and now owns and operates 
large plantations. His ambition is to aid 
in building up the North Carolina Cot- 
ton Growers’ Cooperative Association 
into the real, big business organization 
that it must be to handle the ever-in- 
creasing volume in a creditable and sat- 
isfactory manner, to have it realized 
that the members themselves are the 
association and that the association be- 
longs to them and no one else. “There 
fore, our chief aim and ambition is and 
should be to serve the members,” says 
Mr. Blalock, “and to conduct the affairs 
of their association so as to gain and 
hold their esteem and confidence.” 


T. B. Brandon 


OM Burris Brandon (“Farmer” Bran- 

don), was born 34 years ago, at Mc- 
Connellsville, S. C., and was reared on a 
farm. Brandon graduated from Clem- 
son College in 1917 and five years later 
m rried Miss Corinne Dickson Rucker of 
St. George, S. C. His fine ambition as 
county agent of Martin County, N. C., 
is to have all seeds planted in his coun- 
ty pure and of the best varieties, to have 
more land drained, and to have more 
home supplies produced at home 


Kope Elias 


OPE Elias was born 43 years ago this 

month, at Franklin, N. C., and was 
reared in a small village, the second most 
prolific source of great men. He gradu- 
ated from Duke University in 1904, at- 
tended Cornell University, then farmed, 
and is now county agent of Mecklen- 
burg County, N. C. Mr. Elias married 
Miss Edna Clyde Kilgo of Durham, Au- 
gust 1, 1907. Their daughter is named 
Edna Kilgo. 


'  W.K. Scott 


ILLIAM Kerr Scott, nicknamed 

“Jersey” on account of the rich milk 
he insists on drinking, is sometimes called 
“W. K.” too, but this does not mean 
“Won't Kick.” Mr. Scott was born at 
Melville Farms, Haw River, on April 
17, 1896, and graduated from the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture 
in 1917. Two years later he married 
Miss Mary White of Mebane. - Their 
children are Mary Kerr and Osborne 
;White. Kerr Scott has high ideals in 
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IG families, I have heard it said, are sub- 

ject to neglect; if they are clothed, and 
housed, and fed, that’s all they can ex- 
pect! “With time so short where is the 
dad or mother in the land who can take 
each poor little lad and make him un- 
derstand the problems of a varied life, 
its duties and its ills, its alternating 
peace and strife, its valleys and its hills?” 
“Where is the parent, good or bad, in 
such an age as ours, when all the strength 
he ever had, his talents and his powers, 
are needed to bring home the bread, the 





The Big F amily—y. Baw” Tutt 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ 


bacon and the cheese, to keep the roof 
above the head, the patches on the knees, 
—where is the parent who has time to 
teach, deplore, and guide, to shoo the 
kids away from crime and to the better 
side?” 

Such sage remarks I’ve always heard; 
but here’s old Biddy here, a simple mind- 
ed clucking bird with 13 kids, I fear, and 
see how well she brings them up and 
tells them what is what! She guards 
them from the playful pup and from the 
weasel’s plot, she looks out for their 
normal needs as she’s supposed to do, 
she guides them to the better feeds and 
shields them nicely, too; but more than 
that, she teaches each the way he ought 
to go, she finds the time to guide, and 
teach the things each ought to know! 
I'll bet my hat each child she rears will 
be a model bird who'll bring his ma no 
scalding tears through mean and care- 
less word! I'll bet my pipe these 13 
mites will grow up strong and straight, 
will always get in early nights and never 
taunt the fate! I'll bet each little girl 
or boy that Biddy has today will grow 
up‘full of truth and joy, will scratch and 
earn his way! 








regard to farming and a superb pattern 
to work by, since his father is none other 
than “Farmer Bob” Scott. “W. K.” says: 

“My big job in mind is to develop th 
dairy industry in my county and get it 
on such a basis as is found in Belmont 
County, Ohio. I want to be to this sec- 
tion what J. P. Bailey has been to that 
section (Barnesville, Ohio), and what 
r-v father has been to this section.” 

That is a worthy ambition! 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


A Few Words About Typhoid 
Fever 


HE number of cases and deaths 

from typhoid fever has been great- 
ly reduced in the South in the last few 
years. It should have been wiped out 
ere this, and could have been if people 
had only put into 
practice the knowl- 
edge that they have 
had. 

It has been known 
for years and dem- 
onstrated from time 
to time that inocula- 
tion (vaccination) 
would prevent at 
least 95 per cent oi 
Inoculation (vaccination) 














DR. REGISTER 
typhoid fever. 
coupled with sanitation presents an in- 
vulnerable front to typhoid fever, al- 


most 100 per cent perfect. When one 
of these preventive measures fails to pro- 
tect, the other does protect. Don’t be 
satisfied with either sanitation or inocu- 
lation (vaccination) alone —have both. 
You can do the sanitary part; you will 
have to go to your doctor or health of- 
ficer for inoculation (vaccination). 

A Few Figures of Interest—Let us take 
figures from the United States Army 
records; these are indisputable. In 1862 
during the Civil war there were 6,622 
cases of typhoid fever to each 100,000 
soldiers, and 1,964 deaths to each 100,000 
soldiers. Of course this was in time of 
war and sanitary conditions were very 
bad. 

In 1898 during the Spanish-American 
war there were 14,158 cases of typhoid 
to each 100,000 soldiers, and 1,483 deaths 
to each 100,000 soldiers. Little was 
known about sanitation at this time, and 
nothing about inoculation (vaccination) 
against typhoid fever. 

Inoculation (vaccination) against ty- 
phoid fever was introduced into the 
United States Army in 1909 as a volun- 
tary measure and in 1911 it was made 
compulsory. 

In the United States Army during the 
world war there were 46 cases of typhoid 
to each 100,000 soldiers, and three deaths 
to each 100,000 sofdiers. 

At this time our army understood 
sanitation, but could not depend on this 
alone, as the army was continually on 
the move. Inoculation (vaccination), as 
well, was practiced, making the life of 
the soldier two-fold safe as far as ty- 
phoid fever was concerned. 

At this time the navy had even a bet- 
ter record than the army. They had 
only 35 cases to each 100,000 sailors and 
marines, and only four-tenths of one per 
cent deaths to each 100,000 men. 

In 1923 there was not a case of typhoid 
fever or a death from typhoid fever in 
the United States Army. The civil popu- 
lation could do as well as the army if 
each individual would do his whole duty. 
Just as soon as you read this get inocu 
lated (vaccinated) against typhoid fever, 
and then go home and make your prem- 
ises sanitary. 

If typhoid fever was stamped out com 
pletely in the South it would save, 4t 
the very least estimate, from $5,000,000 
to $6,000,000 annually in sickness an‘! 
deaths from this disease alone. 






























April 24, 1926 
Paint as a Labor Saver 


IME is just as important an item in 

farming as it @ver was. We cannot 
afford to waste a minute. Despite all 
of our modern machinery, there is still 
a great deal of arduous manual labor in 
successful farming, and probably always 
will be. With the constant increase in 
population, competition continues to 
grow keener. We work perhaps as hard, 
or harder than our ancestors did with 
their wasteful methods, but we produce 
far more. Nevertheless, time and labor 
continue to be our greatest problems. 
We cannot afford to waste either. We are 
forced, in our own interest, to give a 
great deal of serious thought to the 
elimination of wasted effort through time 
ind labor-saving devices. 

During the busy spring season, when 
time is precious, and “all hands” are 
bending every effort to get the planting 
of crops finished on time, farm women 
could give valuable assistance in the 
many duties which they are capable of 
performing. But usually they are too 
occupied with housecleaning to give a 
minute to these necessary duties. 


The cleaning of a farmhouse is often 
more of a task than it should be. Of 
course, it is no easy matter at best to 
clean a whole house thoroughly. After 
the long winter months much dust and 
dirt is bound to accumulate in many un- 
suspected places. In fact, it is practically 
impossible to eliminate dust and dirt 
completely. But we can and should make 
its removal so easy that the housewife 
will not have to spend several weeks in 
housecleaning at the busiest time of the 
year. 

If surfaces are kept smooth and sani- 
tary by the periodical use of paint and 
varnish, dirt and dust will be very readily 
removed. Dust cloths, brooms, mops 
and all cleaning implements glide very 
readily and effectively over well-finished 
surfaces. In addition, paint and varnish 
beautify, are durable and may be washed 
with soap and water. They are the 
best and cheapest aids to labor and 
time saving. No modern farmer can 
afford to neglect the interior surfaces 
of his home. Keep them well painted 
and varnished and your home will al- 
ways be neat, attractive and clean. 


FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 





MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


HAVE always tried to raise chickens, 

but have made several mistakes. I 
have from 50 to 100 hatched off every 
year and feed them on cornmeal dough 
and don’t keep the coops and roosting 
places cleaned and disinfected against 
diseases and insects. Therefore, I only 
raise about one-half that I have hatched 
off, which is a waste of eggs and feed. 
This year I am going to try to keep 
the coops, roosting places, etc., disinfect- 
ed and use a good dusting powder for 
lice and mites and feed the baby chicks 
on dry feed. MRS. C. W. 











* * 


Others Got His Syrup.—One big mis- 


take I made was growing sorghum 
for syrup on shares. I planted the seed, 
did the cultivating, stripped the cane, 
hauled to mill, fed the mill, gave the 
landlord half of the syrup and then gave 
the syrup-maker one-third of what I 
had left for making it. I could bave 
bought syrup much cheaper. C. G. 
* * * 


Will Have No Early Chicks—I failed 
to set my incubator several weeks- ago 
as I should have, just depended on the 
“lazy way,” setting the hens. Now it 
is April and the hens still refuse to set. 
I'll have no early chickens unless I buy 
them. A READER. 


* . 


Should Have Drilled in Clover.—A big 
and expensive mistake was made last 
spring when I sowed about $25 worth 
of clover seed broadcast and harrowed 
in, instead of drilling in so the roots 
would have been deeper. The clover 


* 





N order to build the one } 
best binder it is possible 

to produce, the Harvester 
Company has combined 
the popular McCormick 
and Deering grain bind- 
ers into one improved, 


The best of both will be found 
in this new McCormick- 
Deering binder. 


You will certainly want to get 
acquainted with the latest im- 
provements in binder con- 
struction. Drop in and ask 
the dealer to show you the 
new McCormick-Deering. See 
it before harvest season opens. } 


1. Flat 

















_ fame up but the drouth came and killed 
it. Y; H. 


it cut the crop with the minimum of labor? 
repair expense? .. . 


OF AMERICA 
(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





1. Improved bevel gears. 

2. Improved ball-thrust bear- 
ing on bevel gear shaft. 

3. Improved adjustment of 
ball-thrust bearing for mesh- 
ing bevel gears. 

4. Ball-thrust bearings on both 
ends of the main wheel hub. 

5. Removable roller bearing 
in grain wheel 

6. Roller bearingson both ends 
of main elevator driving 


8. Vertical bolted connections 
between main frame and 14. Wider range of adjust- 
platform. 


If Your Machine is a Dozen Years Old It 


Lighter and stronger. 

2. More Roller Bearings. 
Roller bearings added to 6 
elevator rollers. 

3. Floating Elevator. Auto- 
matically adjusts itself to 
heavy or light grain. 

4. Larger Capacity Binding 
Attachment. 
between breast plate and 
binder deck. Forms larger 


Is Your Old Binder Good for Another 
Season’s Work? 


Will it go into the harvest this season, tie all of the bundles and waste no grain or time? Will 
Will it give you good service without excessive 
If it will do these things, you don’t need a new binder; but if its perform- 
ance is doubtful, it is well to remember that the new, improved McCormick-Deering binder 
gives the best possible service, and it costs little, considering the many years it will serve you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 








See the New Grain Binder 
The McCormick - Deering 


Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering ! 


There are Many Improvements on New 
McCormick-Deering Binders that are 


not on your old machine 


tor frame. 


reel support. 


undergrowth. 


reach and operate. 


ments on reel. 


ably Lacks Most of These, Too—All 
on the NEW McCormick-Deering: 
Bar Steel Frame. 


grades of twine. 


off horses. 


More room 


ground. 





Chicago, I11. 
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9. Improved connection be 
tween platform and eleva- 


10. Better bracing for outside 
11. More space between main 
wheel and main drive 
chain, eliminating accu- 


mulation of dirt and 


12. Better platform canvas 


° roller. usti ; 
perfected machine. ‘7. Improved self-aligning roller enpening oe 
essen. 13. Controlling levers easier to 


and better shaped bundles. 
Replaced old pipe frame. 5. Simplified Knotter. New 
cord holder handles all 


-Quick-Turn Tongue 
Truck. Makes binder easier 
todrive. Takes neck weight 


New Bundle Carrier. 
Outer end drops as well as 
fingers. Dischargesbundles 
as well on hills as on level 
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time showing this catalog to friends 
h and relatives.Write for details teday’ 
Commonwealth Marble & Granite Co. 
348 Confederate Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





Earn $s0 to $150 Monthiy with 
} Our Monument Catalog 
A All you need for taking monument orders 
is our beautifully illustrated catalog of joo 


give you this catalog Fre! Others are 
) earning $50 to $150 monthly in spare 


. " NEW B argain Catalo 
7 Paiot. 


of 
Fence, Gates, Steel Posts. 
Fac an 


whe today for my | 


1 Pay the Freight 





a Book 
tom. = aality & 





CE & WIRE CO. Dept.5502Cleveland.O. 























Kill Rats 


Use Reefer’ ‘3 Ratstik. New discovery. Kills set 








magi odor draws them like a magnet and 
when one foot gets caught in on ie. Bat is 
ae *.R caught 2 


‘Not a Poison 


Ratstik i sure death to every rat and mouse but 
harmless 









absolute! to children, dogs, cats, l- 

Ny are 3 perfectly less of weather 
conditions. They die outside. unpleasant odor We are 
Safest — - - Poisonous 





— surest 
method known to sci 


$1. zo . 
eatin Rats FREE 








































To quickly advertise this wones ieeaet Lom 
pean he Baset, ‘Sell this fall r Gy. te 
for $ Every 
Zot euste you 616 peace. lil as aan coe 
Just send 
nd No ney :: name and 
grees. 
When TWO ‘or only 
ONE pac and a few peed yp heme are other 
is yours . back if not 
E. J. Reefer, et "5, eusae guruce Street 





STILLSON PIPE WRENCH 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


“nis” Genuine Stillson Pipe Wrench 


This is the ideal handy wrench to have around the house. 
famous STILLSON PIPE WRENCH. 
ity tool steel, interchangeable with any other Stillson Wrench. 
moveable jaws and a 
to 1% inch pipe. 
drain pipes, rusted nuts on machinery, etc. 
automobile. 


firmly fastened wooden handle. 






making a special offer on this wrench and you will want 
to take advantage of it. Mail your order now. 


HERE’S OUR OFFER 


(Sent Postpaid) 
AND 


THREE YEARS 
Send Order and Remittance to 


It is the 


It is made of the highest qual- 


Has 


Will take Be 
It is a particularly useful article to have for clogg 
A thousand uses on an 


For Only 


$2.25 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, April 26—Are you taking 

advantage of the varied and useful 
information offered free by our adver- 
tisers? Why not buy a quarter’s worth 
of postcards and 
send for the many 
interesting booklets 
and samples that 
have been offered 
during the past few 
weeks ? 

Tuesday, A pr il 
27.—A sun bath for 
the bread box now 
and then will prevent 
moldy bread. 

Wednesday, April 28—Don'’t try to 
make your pullets lay before they ma- 
ture but mature them quickly by means 
of good feed and proper care so they 
will be ready to lay when egg prices 
are high. 

Thursday, April 29—A_ coat - like 
smock of linene or cretonne makes a 
comfortable, good-looking work dress. 

Friday, April 30—Are you getting 
enough iodine in your food? Fish, par- 
ticularly from salt water, oysters, clams 
and other sea foods are among the best 
known sources of iodine among common 
foods. In regions where sea food can- 
not be had, iodine is being given in 
chocolate flavored tablets and _ iodized 
table salt. If you live inland ask your 
doctor or write to your state board of 
health to find out whether you should 
add iodine in one of these forms to the 
family diet. It prevents goitre, you know, 

Saturday, May 1—National Egg Day. 
For supper tonight heat left-over spin- 
ach or mustard greens, arrange in nests, 
place a poached egg on each and pour a 
thick white sauce over all. 

Sunday, May 2.—Babies usually re- 
ceive plenty of mother's love and atten- 
tion but far too often as the children 
grow older they fail to get the affection- 
ate notice they need. Make Sunday a 
day of family joy, for youngsters 
need love just as much as they need good 
food and sunshine. 





MRS. HUTT 


Dangerous Dieting 


“QHE’S in that room having hysterics. 
Please come at once!” 

The teacher went, and found one of 
her girls in such shape as brought pity, 
disgust and anger all blended into one 
emotion which expressed itself in a com- 
mand: “Stop that at once!” 

The teacher learned that the young 
girl had been very weak for several days 
and had suspicions as to the cause of 
that weakness, but said nothing and sent 
her home to her mother with instruc- 
tions that her physician be called. 

The doctor examined the girl and 
asked searching questions and_ finally 
said to the mother, “Your daughter is 
starving.” 

“Starving ?” 

“Yes, starving! Look at her. She is 
thin and pale and this physical weak- 
ness and lassitude is due simply to the 
fact that she is not eating enough. What 
she needs is three square meals a day. 
No wonder she has hysterics. No girl 
nowadays makes such shameful exhibi- 
tions of herself, if she can avoid it. 
She is starving. Feed her.” 

“But doctor! Why! She is dieting! 
She has been saying she was too fat! 
Starving! How absurd!” 

“Mrs. Blank, I haven't time to explain 
the subject of food and proper eating, 
but if you will go to the library and 
get Dr. Rose’s book called Feeding the 
Family and read it, you will understand 
how foolhardy you are to allow your 
daughter to deny herself the materials 
which are essential not only to health 
and energy but to development and pre- 


TT Se 

vention of disease of all sorts. No girl 
under 25 needs to worry about getting 
too fat, unless she is markedly over- 
weight to begin with, or can not exer- 
cise. All young people with their count- 
less and varied interests use a tremendous 
amount of energy and it is rare that 
there is enough left of a _ substantial 
dai'y ration to be stored up as fat. It is 
not only nonsense for young people to 
‘diet’ but it is dangerous to the healthy 
development of the body and its or- 
gans.” 

The North Carolina Tuberculosis As- 
sociation finds that the fad of fasting is 
bringing to sanatoriums so many patients 
that it has issued a warning. It urges 
against starving and says that the tor- 
ture of “dieting” can be left to one class 
only; the “fair, fat and forty” type that 
is usually self indulgent and indolent. 
Even he or she should do it in a safe 
way as prescribed by the physician. 





| | FOR HAPPY BABIES 





Disobedience 


” HETHER children are obedient or 
disobedient is dependent, to a great 
extent on the attitude of those in au- 
thority.” This is a quotation from pub- 
lication 143 of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau spoken of last week in 
this department. I really believe this is 
so and the more I see of many children 
the more I believe it. There are three 
children I know, two boys and a girl. 
Unfortunately the father and mother 
are dead and they divide their time be- 
tween two aunts, both estimable women. 
The friends of their Aunt Ella think of 
them as three little angels and the friends 
of Aunt Annie regard them as little imps. 
They seem very fond of Aunt Annie but 
somehow they do not seem to be their 

best with her. 
I never understood why the children 


should not behave with each aunt alike 
until one day I heard Tommy, the 
younger boy, say of a teacher, “Gee, I 
wasn’t going to get any arithmetic for 
her.” 

“Don’t you like her any more?” his 
sister asked. 
“Oh, yes,” was the reply. “She's all 
right but she’s like Aunt Annie, she tells 
you what she'll do to you if you don’t 
get ’em, then if you don't, she doesn’t 
care, ‘cept now and then.” 


“Then she most kills you,” added the 
sister. And the way all laughed you’d say 
that they agreed. 

I thought of the different methods of 
control between the two aunts when I 
read our government analysis of the 
causes of disobedience in little children 
for Aunt Ellen was an example of the 
“Do’s” and Aunt Annie of the “Don'ts.” 


Here are a few of the reasons given 
for disobedience : 

1. The goal of attainment is too high 
or distant and the child does not see 
that it is worth while. 

2. Parents’ lack of interest in the re- 
sult of the task assigned. 

3. Issuing an order that is unreason- 
able. For instance, “You sit still and 
be quiet” is not reasonable. No child 
with growing muscles can be quiet long. 


4. Not seeing that an order is obeyed 
every time. 

5. Considering the child as something 
to be domesticated, rather than as a 
reasonable creature. 

6. Threats of doctor, policeman, bogy 
man, throwing out of the car and such. 
Threats like these are evidences of a 
peculiar stupidity and narrowness of vis- 
ion. The child soon learns to know 
that the mother or father is a liar in 
this respect. 

7. Bribery is regarded as a tool of 
the weak except occasionally. 








2695—Flaring Skirt and Decisive Waist- 
line.—Cuts in sizes, 16 and 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 4 yards 
of 40-inch material with % yard of 
36-inch contrasting and 334 yards of 
binding. 

2461—Smart Style for Stout Figures.—Cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 3 re- 
quires 334 yards of 36-inch material. 

2504—Panty Frock.—Cuts in sizes 2, 4, 6, 
and 8 years. Size 3 requires 1% yards 
of 27- or 40-inch plain material with 
% yard of 40-inch checked material. 


The Progressive Farmer. 





Our Pattern Department 





Price of each pattern, 20 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 
being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, afternoon, 
and evening wear during the summer. It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 
dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


2612—Dainty Nightgown.—Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size % requires 3 
yards of 40-inch material with 154 
yards of ribbon. 

Embroidery design 709 (blue or yel- 
low) is 15 cents extra. 

2524—-A Charming New Design.—Cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 

2644—Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years. Size 8 requires 1% 
yards of 40-inch material with ¥% 
yard of %-inch contrasting. 








8. Some children love to be in the 
limelight and being disobedient is their 
only method of attracting attention. 

Being honest and living up to prom- 
ises where humanly possible, then ex- 
plaining why not, clearly and simply; 
being consistent, generous with praise and 
appreciative of effort seems to sum up 
the achievements of gaining obedience 
for pleasure and approbation rather than 
for material reward. 


HOME DRESSMAKING | 


VII. One-piece Dress From 
Plain Waist Pattern 


ECIDE on length of dress. 
2. Decide on width of dress. 
3. Cut as shown in illustration. 


r 




















4. Make waistline the long waistline 
5. Make dart at waistline large enough 
so that skirt will hang straight in front. 
6. Even skirt. 
MRS. DORA BARNES, 
Clothing Specialist, College Station, 
Texas. 


Editor’s Note—“‘One-piece Dress With 
Fullness at Hips From Plain Waist Pat- 
tern’? is Mrs. Barnes’ eighth article in her 
home dressmaking series which will ap- 
pear next week. 


THE MENDING BASKET 
Remodeling a Straw Hat 


ET down the old hats from the attic 

and decide which one you want to 
do over. Do not try several at a time 
if you wish success. 

Rip the rim and crown apart, wash 
the hat in two waters with good white 
soap. Rinse it well and let it soak un- 
til the straw is saturated; otherwise it 
will be spotted. 

Dye with cotton dye, using the direc- 
tions on the package. Have a vessel big 
enough for the hat to be submerged, keep 
the hat moving, let boil until the desired 
color, about 20 or 30 minutes. Rinse in 
cold water and the hat is ready for 
blocking. 

Blocking the Hat—A hat or crown 
block is needed. The easiest way to get 
one is to buy one, for almost any whole 
sale milliner company sells them. Per- 
haps your home demonstration club will 
get one for the use of the club women 
and girls. If you must make a block 
yourself you can get a crown of the 
right size and slope and either cover it 
with gummed paper or line it with plas- 
ter of Paris. 

To Make a Gummed Paper Block.— 

The directions for making a gummed 
paper block for use in ironing and shap- 
ing the hat are adapted from those sent 
out by Cornell University. 

To make a gummed-paper block the 
materials needed are: % roll of 34-inch 
paper tape; a foundation crown of good 
shape and correct size: a half pint can 
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of bathtub enamel or varnish that will 
not be affected by heat; shears; a tape 
measure; a sponge; a small basin for 
water; and heavy cardboard for the base. 

Place the crown on the cardboard, and 
draw a line around the base of it. Cut 
the cardboard just inside this line, in 
order that the base may fit snugly into 
the crown after the paper coating has 
been put on the inside. Cut one or more 
openings, large enough for the fingers 
to slip into, in the center of the base, to 
make it possible to handle the block 
more easily. 

Paste the first two layers of paper 
tepe on the inside of the crown. For 
the first layer, paste a strip from front 
to back, next a strip from side to side 
crossing the first strip at the center, or 
tip of the crown. Fill in the quarter 
sections with the tape in such a way 
that the strips on the adjoining sections 
run at right angles to one another. 

The second layer of tape is put on in 
the same way as the first, except that 
the tape is placed at right angles to the 
first layer, giving added strength and 
firmness to the block. 

After the second layer of tape is in 
place, varnish the inside of the block 
and fit the cardboard base into the crown. 
Fasten it temporarily in place with pins. 

Put on the two outside layers of tape 
in the same manner as the inside layers, 
allowing the ends 
of the tape to come 
down on the base. 
To make a neat 
finish, fasten the 
base in place with 
a strip of tape 
slashed along both 
edges, folding it 
over the lower 
edge of the crown 
on to the base. 
Cover the block 
with two coats of 
varnish. 

To Make a Plas- 
ter-of-Paris Block. 
—To make a plas- 
ter-of-Paris block, 
cover the inside 
and the outside of 
foundation crown 
with several coats 
of any varnish that 
will not be affected by heat. This will 
protect the frame from losing its shape 
when being filled. After the varnish has 
become dry, make a paste of plaster-of- 
Paris and water, and carefully line the 
varnished crown with this paste. It is 
not necessary to fill the entire crown 
with paste; rather it is an advantage to 
have a thick layer lining it and a space 
in the center left unfilled, by which the 
block may be more conveniently handled. 
To keep the crown from losing its shape, 
it must not be set down while it is be- 
ing filled, but should be held by some- 
One other than the worker during the 
Process and until the plaster sets. This 
should not take much more than five 
minutes, 


Directions for ironing and trimming 
the hat will be given in an early issue. 





A WHOLE ARMFUL OF KITTIES 








WHEN A FELLER’S SICK 
Noises That Irritate 


IDN’T you ever sit down to read, or 

lie down for a cat nap and, just as 
you began to forget the world, have 
Someone rattle the knives and forks 
and spoons in the drawer or squeak open 
the door? Isn’t it awful? Try as you 
would you couldn’t ignore it. 

Now, if you minded that in health 
what would the effect be on you if you 
were sick? Sudden noises have retarded 
the recovery of many a convalescent, 
Whispering has driven many a man 
frantic. Really, the sick person pays 
very little attention to the softly but 
clearly spoken conversation unless it be 
of a startling nature. 

There are a world of easily avoided 
auditory offenses. There is the dress 
that the nurse, in her effort to be immac- 
ulate, starches until it rustles worse 
nm a breeze in the bulrushes. And 
BSdueaking shoes—aren’t they an abom- 








ination? Then once in a while a cork 
sticks in a medicine bottle and someone 
works and works to get it out in sight 
of the chap in bed. The patient labors 
as hard as the nurse. When the stopper 
finally decides to let loose the wearied 
invalid groans as the cork squeaks pro- 
testingly out—a rueful duet. 


When Uncle John and Aunt Emma 
come to call, heavy and sympathetic he 
leans his weight on the foot board and 
pegs nonchalantly on it with the ends 
of strong stubby fingers. She mean- 
while, kind soul, sits on the bed and 
each poke at her hair and every other 
movement jiggles, jiggles, jiggles the 
helpless soul in the bed. I'll tell you 
here and now that murder has been done 
for less. 

The squeaking door, the band that 
creaks under the rocker, the window that 
rattles, the chair that puts up a protest- 
ing groan; a little oil, nail, soap, or 
wedge will banish them. 


Then there is another type of noise 
that offends every one of the senses; it 
is the sucking of the teeth. It seems 
terrible to even speak of it. Should such 
a bounder be so callous to the decencies 
of life, should he or she mind it if the 
nurse referred him to a toothbrush or 
the dentist? But this is no worse on 
the poor sick lie-a- 
bed than is scratch- 
ing on cloth. Us- 
ually it is some 
kind neighbor who 
brings her sewing 
and sits a_ while 
with Jimmy so his 
mother can get out 
a little. She might 
just as well hem 
those napkins she 
has been trying to 
get at for so long. 
And she folds the 
edges, and scratches 
with her finger nail 
and hems and 
scratches some 
more. 

The softer the 
noises, the more | 
normal they are, 
the sooner will the | 
patient get well, for the mind plays a big 
part in recovery. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 














Variety in Vegetables 


AS your little girl successful in pass- 
ing from one grade to another in | 
school last year? If she failed, have 
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Triple-wrapped 
to guard their 


@ Inner Bag 
@ Cardboard carton 
@ Wax-paper seal 
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crispness 


Triple-Wrapped 
to guard their crispness! 


Three wrappings protect the crispness of Post Toasties, 
Double-Thick Corn Flakes: © An inner bag; @ A 
cardboard carton; @ A wax-paper wrapping. Order 
Post Toasties by name and test their flavor and crisp- 
ness. Get the red and yellow package and enjoy the 
Double-Thick corn flakes that stay crisp in milk or 
cream. Send now for our free test package and make 
the Milk or Cream test for crispness and flavor. 

Postum Cereal Company, Inc., Dept. raze, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Makers of Post Health Products: Post Toasties (Double-Thick Corn Flakes), 
Grape-Nuts, Post's Bran Flakes, Postum Cereal, Instant Postum and 


Post's Bran Chocolate. 
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you considered the possibility of your | }* 


being to blame for it? A child can not 
do her best unless she has plenty of 
vegetables. 

Today every woman should know 
about food values, especially if there are 
children in the family. 


Just a few weeks ago I was in a home 
where the dinner consisted of fried 
chicken, sausage, oysters, white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, canned corn, hot biscuit, 
three kinds of jellies and jams, pie, cake | 
and custard. Of course, my friend had 
no time to sit at the table with her 
guests. There was another little dinner. 
The meal was simple, well-planned and 
satisfying. There was escalloped chick- 
en, baked squash, baked potatoes, a sim- 
ple salad and for dessert, prune whip. 
The hostess sat at the table and when a 
course was finished we handed our plates 
to her, she placed them on a wheel tray 
at her right hand and passed the next 
course to the left. 

It is a lamentable fact that some of 
us eat too much and the rest do not eat 
enough. It’s only by the women learning 
something of the proper selection of 
food that we will all know how to eat 
and thus feel better because of it. 
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spring fancies toward 

leaning up about the place. Clean 
grounds and well painted houses go a 
long way towards giving a community a 








The Road 
to Wellville 


Since this company was founded 
millions of people have started 
down the Road to Wellville 
through the use of Post Health 
Products. Thus has been created 
a new and stable market for the 
farmers’ milk and grain. 
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Buggy Harness 
low factory prices. Over 100 different styles. Direct 


from factory to user. You save deal 
days’ trial. Lifetime Guarantee. Write for our Spe- 
Offer. Save $25. to $50 


cial Introductory . 
18 Main St., HARRODSBURG, KY. 


D. T. BOHON CO. 
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Long Term Farm Loans 














Cost Held Low 
Interest Payable Annually—November Ist. 
No Principal Payments Required. 


Borrower May Pay Loan Off Any Interest 
Date if Desired. 


Prompt Inspections—We Close Loans Quickly. 
To Save Time and Delay, See Our Nearest 











DAMERON & RHOADES 


W. C. HARRELSON... 
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Jurlington 
Cherryville 
Gastonia 


Correspondent. 
D. Z. NEWTON.....ccccesee Shelby DURHAM LOAN & 
a Te ae Statesville TRUST CO. ............ Durham 
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RALEIGH BANKING & TRUST CO. 


C. P. GRANTHAM, Manager 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











The Progrestive Parmer 





In Defense of the Farm 
($1 Prize Letter) 


HY should I leave my happy farm 

home to join the many other coun- 
trybred, city youngsters? I see no rea- 
son why we, the future men and women, 
should give up our freedom to go where 
we can make more money. There is no 
money in town for you unless you work 
and if you work in the country you can 
have money with the rainy days thrown 
in for rest. 

Why should we exchange the free- 
dom, fresh air, and all the beauties of 
nature for the coal smoke and other city 
odors, plus the beauties created by man? 

No conveniences on the farm? No, not 
unless you work for them. You can have 
them. Just a little work and good judg- 
ment are the two essentials for electric 
lights and other electric fixtures; run- 
ning water with a bathtub for winter 
and nature provides the grand old swim- 
ming hole for summer. 

At our command are musical instru- 
ments galore. Then the radio is a won- 
derful thing for the farm home. Twice 
this winter we heard President Coolidge 
speak and the great pianist Paderewski 
play and many other wonderful things 
too numerous to mention. ‘Tis true we 
have no movies in the country, but with 
“Little Henry” and the daily news aid- 
ing us we can see the best picture at a 
nearby town. 
Education, 





too, is no longer a prob- 
lem for us. The consolidated schools 
have brought a high school education to 
our door and to the ambitious boy or 
girl college is a next door neighbor to the 
high school. Then even if our education 
(I mean our school days) must end at high 











school our education should be just be- 
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From the Heart 
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Buy Seed from Soybean 
Headquarters for a Rich 
and Abundant Crop 


UR ideal location enables us to 
grow and supply the finest seed 
to be had anywhere, at especially 
advantageous prices. We handle thou- 
sands of bushels of Soybeans every 
year, with an ever-growing reputation 
for quality. Sold in new 2-bushel bags. 


MammothYellow Austin 
Mammoth Yellow-101 Tokyo 
Tar Heel Black Virginia 
Wilson Black Laredo 
Haberlandt Biloxi 
Hollybrook Arlington 
Mammoth Browa Lexington 


Write Today for Current 
Soy Bean Prices 


Ask for Our 1926 Annual 






















Buxton White Seed Co, 




















Fruit Trees, Berry Bushes, 
Roses, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Shade Trees 


Plant now. Send for our new spring 
catalogue just off the press. 

LINDLEY ed aol 

POMON N. Cc. 
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F Autoline Oil 
for Fords 
is 
uaranteed 
o stop 


Chatterin 
patented by 


Wm.C. Robinson é, Son Co, 


gun, Through the aid of such wonder- 
ful papers as The Progressive Farmer 
and Literary Digest we may learn—and 
also may learn about educational books 
and best of all they are glad to help us. 


“Oh give me the country! 

The running brook with the speckled trout, 

Just where the lazy fellow likes to lounge 
about. 

Out in the garden fresh and green 

Let me gather my own corn and beans. 

Give me the country air, pure and sweet, 

Let me rest under the shade trees out of the 
heat. 

Let Mother Nature rock me to sleep 

With country sounds and cricket shrieks. 


— Listen 








old Dobbin and 


In the winter time give me 
the snow 

And I'll show you a pleasure the city folks 
don’t know. 

Please don’t take away the winter nights— 

Radio, pop corn, checkers, candy and corn- 
cob pipes. 

If you don’t believe we’re happy on the farm 

to the cherished songs around 


barn.” 
HAPPY FARM GIRL. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Happy Farm Girl, 
we know you are happy. And we know, 
too, that even though in many ways 
country life is hard, it isn’t going to dis- 
appoint you in the good things it brings. 


My Favorite Pets 


Y PARROT’S name is 
dog’s name is Bruno. 
is very mischievous at times and often 
bites. She is also a great talker. She 
says many cute things as “Polly, Polly 
wants a cracker,” and “Goodbye, grand- 
pap.” She will holler, “Roy”; “what” 
“jump up.” 
She is a beautiful dancer, whistles for 


the dog, and “Kitty, Kitty, Kitty.” 
1 ete you have the 
longest sente 
in. this world. 


Polly, my 
The ‘parrot 


says 








We 
and corn, 
the heart. 
she will 
roost and soak it in her water mug. 

My dog is part Collie and part Shep- 


feed her water, sunflower seeds 
but like a mouse she only eats 

When we give her a cracker 
take it in her bill, get off the 


herd. He will carry in wood, open 

gates with wood in his mouth, and when 

I come from school he shakes hands 

with me. LEONA TEETS (12) 
Albemarle County, Va. 

Uncle P. F. Says—We know Leona has a 
lot of fun with her pets. Farm boys and 
girls are indeed fortunate in that they 
can have pets so easily. 








” 


of the greatest American educators. 
of the greatest Americans.” 
University, he tremendously 
Americans of this generation, 


year, Dr. 
‘Success Talk.’ 


notable ‘ Next week’s 





ROSE BUSHES 


Two and three-year-old, $3.95 per dozen 


$27.00 per 100. 


Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, Columbia, 
Premier, Crusader, Double White Killarney 
ica, Annie Laurie. Bloom from 
first prize at INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW, 
NEW YORK CITY, = YEARS IN SUCCES- 
SION, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926. 


Hardy Chrysanthemum plants, 
$1.25 per dozen; $10.00 per 100. 
Insured Delivery. 


Order now for planting time. Circular on re- 
quest. Honorable treatment guaranteed 


Postpaid Insured Delivery. 


Silver Columbia, Templar, Commonwealth, Ophelia, 
Madam Butterfly, 
Amer- 
these bushes won 


all colors, 
Postpaid 


REYNOLDS FARM, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


T IS a promise of success in life if 

a boy learns by the time he is 
twelve years old to use his eyes, ears, 
and hands accurately; that is, if he 
learns to see 
things exactly 
as they are, to 
hear the various 
sounds of nature 
and art with 


Lily-of-the-Valley, the sweetest flower that precision and 
grows, two-year-old pips, 25 for $1.00; 100 Nniovme 
for $3.00. Postpaid Insured Delivery. enjoyment, and 


to touch or 
handle - things 
deftly and effec- 














tively whether at 


DR. CHARLES WM. 
ELIOT 










Costs 15e an hour to run. 





w bar 
hy, let and low price TODAY. Address. 
THE CENTRAL co. 
23 191 Central Ave. 


he Centaur f-2 Tractor 
ca / 


TRACTOR 
Greenwich, Ohio 





Make this year’s farm work easy! Do plowing, hare workor at play. 
fame, Ww Hi Teas labor, awh bane a Tt It is another good sign if a boy 







works hard while he works and plays 
hard while he plays, and tries both at 





(In the heading of this article we have spoken of Dr. 







Dr. Chas. W. Eliot Sends Our Boys a Message 


One of the Greatest American Educators Points Out Some Qualities That Are 
“Promises of Success’ in Any Boy Who Has Them—See Whether You Have 


Charles W. Eliot as “fone 


We might just as truly have called him “one 
For 40 years (from 1869 to 1909) president of Harvard 
influenced the lives of thousands of the most eminent 
and as a thinker and 
thoughts of millions of others who have never seen Harvard, 


he has influenced the 
Now in his ninety-third 


writer, 


Eliot still writes and speaks with the vigor of youth, and our farm boys 
should consider themselves fortunate in having from his ripened wisdom the following 
“Success Talk” 


will be by Senator Reed Smoot.) 


work and at play to take a hearty 
part in “team play.” 

It is another good sign if a boy 
keeps his senses and his mind on the 
alert, watchful to do a serviceable 
deed or to perform a kind act. 

Again, the promising will be 
on the alert for new suggestions, new 
lessons, and new objects of interest. 
He will not be content merely to fol- 
low the beaten path; he will wish to 
explore, discover, and invent. 

I advise all boys on farms and in 
villages to join the Boy Scouts if 
that organization has been established 
in their neighborhood, and to pass 
the tests and examinations in their 
order, at the appropriate ages. Fin- 
ally, it is the diligent, cheerful, and 
honest boy who wins success. 

CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


boy 






(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service, Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 
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Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Lorticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Seven Timely Orchard Jobs 


M' IST of the growth of fruit trees 
takes place in spring and early 
summer, The fruit buds that are to 
produce the following year’s crop are 

formed at that 


If the proper 
cultivation is not 
given early in the 
spring the tree 
growth and the fruit 
bud formation is 
seriously interfer- 
ed with There- 
fore, let nothing in- 
terfere with the 
proper cultivation 
and care of the orchard early in the 
season. 

2. During the first summer of a peach 
tree's life rub off the buds which come 
on the lower 6 to 10 inches of the trunk 
so as to secure a greater growth in the 
five or six main branches higher up, 
which are left for forming the main 
branches of the tree. Do this soon after 
growth starts while buds are small. 

3. Use a “sticker” in all the spray 
solutions. Kayso is the most commonly 
used form of “sticker” and “spreader.” 
Add a half pound of it to each 50 gallons 
of spray mixture. It may be obtained 
from seed stores and spray material 
supply houses. It spreads the spray on 
better and will cause it to stick and last 
much longer than where it is not used. 

4. Don’t let the work with the field 
crops prevent spraying the fruit trees at 
the right time. Bugs and diseases don’t 
wait, and unless the sprays are given at 
the right time, one may just as well 
count on inferior fruit. 

5. Peaches and plums should have 
four spring and summer sprayings. The 
first should have been given immediately 
after the petals had fallen. The second 
should be applied when the shucks or 
covering is shedding from around the 
small fruit. Give the third two weeks 
after the second, and the fourth four 
weeks before the fruit is scheduled to 
ripen. Use the dry-mix sulphur-lime and 
arsenate of lead. Mix eight pounds of 
fine sulphur with eight pounds hydrated 
or powdered lime and one-half pound 
kayso. Put this in 50 gallons of water 
and then add one pound powdered arse- 
nate of lead which has been made into 
a thin, milky liquid by mixing with a 
small amount of water, to the 50 gal- 
lons of spray material. 

6. To keep rot and worms out of ap- 
bles, at least four spring and summer 
sprayings should be given. The first, 
when seven-eighths of the flowers have 
fallen; the second one two weeks later; 
the third two weeks after the second 
one; and the fourth two to three 
weeks after the third one. For the first 
and second sprays, use one gallon of the 
concentrated lime-sulphur solution and 
one pound powdered arsenate of lead to 
50 gallons of water. For the third and 
fourth sprayings use the 4-4-50 or 4-5-50 
Bordeaux mixture, to which has been 
added one pound of powdered arsenate 
of lead to each 50 gallons of the spray. 

7. The rot of grapes can be controlled 
if four thorough sprayings are given with 
Bordeaux mixture at the right time. Use 
the 4-4-50 or the 4-5-50 formula, giving 
the first spraying just before the blos- 


time. 


L. A. NIVEN 


soms open; the second as soon as the 
fruit is set; the third two weeks 
after the second; and the fourth two 
weeks after the third one. If any eat- 


ing insects are present, add one pound 
of powdered arsenate of lead to each 50 
gallons of the Bordeaux mixture. 


Keeping Worms Out of Pecans 


ANY of my pecans had worm holes 
in them last year. I understand 
this damage was done by the mut case 
bearer, How can I control this pest?” 


The nut case bearer comes out of win- 





ter quarters in late April or early May, 
and lays an egg on the calyx end of the 
young pecan. In about a week the egg 
hatches into a worm which immediately 
bores into the young nut. This natur- 
ally causes the nut to fail to develop 
normally and makes it worthless. 
spraying with arsenate of 
lead, using a pound of the powdered 
lead to 50 gallons of water. Slake five 
pounds of stone lime and mix with this 
solution. Give the first application im- 
mediately after the nuts have set. Give 
the second one with the same spray 10 
days to two weeks after the first one. 
A third spray is often necessary, and 
should be given about 30 days from the 
time the second one was applied. This 
treatment will give fair control. 


To Control. Gooseberry 
Diseases 


¥Y GOOSEBERRIES are being 
badly damaged by a brown rust. 
What is it and how may I control it?” 
Answer by Mr. C. B. Sherbakoff: 
“The rust to which you refer is prob- 
ably the same disease that is known 
more generally as ‘gooseberry leafspot.’ 
It is due to a mold. It may be effec- 
tively controlled by either timely spray- 
ing with commercial lime-sulphur solu- 
tion, one gallon to 50 gallons of water, 


- Control by 


or by dusting with sulphur, using fine 
dusting sulphur, 90 parts, and pow- 
dered lead arsenate, 10 parts. The spray- 


ing, to be effective, must be thorough and 
should be applied the first time when 
the first leaf clusters appear, and after 
that every two weeks until about the mid- 
dle of July. The spraying or dusting is 
also effective against the anthracnose, an- 
other very important disease of goose- 
berries.” 


Control Cucumber Beetle 


With Poison Dust 


HE cucumber beetle is a serious pest 
of watermelons, cantaloupes, cu- 
cumbers and squashes. There are two 
of these pests, one known as the spotted 
and the other as a striped cucumber bee- 
tle. Each has two broods per year. 
The most practical method of control 
is that of dusting. Various kinds of 
dust material are used. A mixture of 
one part of calcium arsenate to 20 parts 
lime dust gives almost complete control. 
The pest is right after the cucumbers, 
melons and squash from the time they 
begin cracking out of the ground. It 1s 
necessary therefore, to commence dust- 
ing the minute the plants are out of the 
ground. Dust often. Many growers ap- 
ply it as many as 6, 8 or 10 times a sea- 
son. Usually the dusting may be dis- 
continued after the blooming is reached. 


How to Set Tomato Plants 


NDER, sspindling tomato plants 

grown in the hotbed or in a protected 
place, often fail to do -well when set in 
the garden or field. At the best tomato 
seedlings grown thickly in a bed, either 
in the open or in a hotbed, are spindling 
and sappy. It is for this reason that 
field grown tomato plants, or those 
grown under average field conditions are 
usually more desirable than the tender 
stuff grown in hotbeds, boxes or thickly 
in protected beds in a corner of the 
garden, or elsewhere. 

Where one is going to transplant these 
tender tomatoes, harden them off all that 
it is possible. A good plan is to not water 
the plants for a week or 10 days before 
transplanting and let the plants reach 
the point where they are about ready to 
wilt. Then dig up with as much soil on 
the roots as possible and set them deep, 
just so an inch or two of the top is out 
of the ground. If the plants are six or 
eight inches high, set at least four to 
six inches deep, 
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MAKE 


*18 A DAY 


until now the famous CARNAT 
necessities are used from coast 


dreds of men and women at once to take orders 


reach customers quickly I give you an Auto free. 


oa 
realize at the start what it means to be permitted to represent me 


famous CARNATION line. 


Free Sample Case 


Don’t think you are not big enough for the busi- 
ness. It is just as easy to make $5,000 a year 
with the right business as it is a bare existence 
with the wrong one. I offer you,the right one and 
I am so sure of your making god that 1 will fur- 
nish complete equipment for your business and 
tell you exactly what to do to make money right 
from the start, I even furnish you @ fine sample 
ease free, 


Exclusive Territory 


T give exclusive territory and start you in the 
same way I have so many other men and women 
who are now prosperous and happy. You have 
pean opportunity than they had. Will you grasp 


t before someone beats you te it? Someone will 
| Fi this wonderfully Sesprerons in your 
territory, it might as well be you. 


Without A Dollatr:!! 


More Men ual Women Needed 


For years I have been advertising all over the United States 

1ON line of hundreds of items 

of food products, soaps, flavoring, tollet eee and household 

toast. To meet the enormous 

demand I doubled my manvfacturing facilities and need han- 

from the . pew 
thousands who, until now, have been unable to get my products. 


I FURNISH AUTO 


en you go in business with me, I help you enjoy the prestios 
of ‘eae with best people, to have a beautiful home, wear good 
clothes and be prosperous and happy. To help you do this quickly 
I give you a very large profit on all orders you take. 













al Start You 
~ In Business 


I will show you how to aA: 
$100.00 every week and have a bi 
permanent profitable busiress al 
your own; how to make money like 
Mrs. McReynolds who made $160.00 
in one month working only 
spare time, or A. Hargis, whose 
business is so blg his custom- 

ers can’t wait for him to call 

but come to his house to buy. 
You don’t need money or 
experience. You can start making 
big money the very first day. 


Fullor Spare Time 


The business I will start you in en- 
ables you to meet and know the best 
people. It is so easy, fascinating and 
Dleasant—more like visiting than work 
—many take it up in spare time as @ 
rest from their regular work. You can 
work when you feel like it, or put in 
full time. Start part time if you wish— 
you can change to full time any day 
S. desire. You are always your own 





To kelp you an 
- 


want you to 


Send No Money 


Just send me your name and address—no money— 
and I'll show you how easy you can start earning 
big money at once by simply filling orders arising 
from our advertising and sales promotion in your 
own town. Mail coupon to me today, 


VodkeS President. 


Carnation Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











[CARNATION co., De 2532 
St. Louis, Mo. » (Coupon) 
Please send me full details about how you | 
wil! start me 
cost. 





in business and furnish an Auto | 


FORO eee eee reeeeeeeeee 


SOR e Ree ew ee een eeeee 
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PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
DIXIE’S JERSEY CLASSIC 





























es RALEIGH’S FARMER GLORY 165429 











- For the NORTH CAROLINA 
Last Call! STATE JERSEY SALE! 


THURSDAY, MAY 6th, Raleigh, N. C. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


E 1. Raleigh’s Farmer Glory will be sold to the highest bidder— 
ABSOLUTELY. 

2. Six daughters and three granddaughters of Raleigh’s Farmer Glory. 

3. One daughter and six grandaughters of the GOLD MEDAL bull 
—Oakwood D’s Fox. 

4. Four grandaughters of Xenia’s Sultan. 

5. Four Register of Merit Cows. 

6. One SILVER MEDAL cow. 

7. Ome granddaughter of Xenia’s Sultan out of a daughter of Sybil’s 
Gambage. 

This is only a FEW—there are MANY MORE! 


For Catalog, Write 


R. H. RUFFNER, Secretary, State College, Raleigh, N. C. 





























APPIN FARM 


CONSIGNS TO THE 


South Carolina Guernsey Breeders Sale 
Columbia, S. C., Wednesday. May 5th 


APPIN‘S GLORY 106674, born August 26, 1924. Sire: 
seven nearest dams averaged over 700 
.15,157 pounds milk, 815 pounds fat, 
















the well bred young bull, 
Winston Farm’s Glory Boy 86192 (whose 
pounds butterfat). .Dam: Fern of Glenville 67161. 


Class AA. .Holds tenth place in class. 
| C. S. McCALL, BENNETTSVILLE, S. C. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


CTATE: ACER 























EDIT 0) OFFICIAL STATE LABEL 


mT 


All stock blood-tested for White Diarrhea and accredited for type, 
production by the state of North Carolina. 


WHITE sate “S, BARRED ROCKS, RHODE ISLAND pees... WHITE AND 
SILVER WYANDOTTES AT REASONABLE PRIC 


THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Special Prices on May and June Hatched Hi-Grade Chicks 


vigor and egg 








May and June are MotherNature’s months for hatching and rearing chicks. Order 
your chicks direct from this add or write for free booklet. 
Per 100 Per 100 
S. C. White Leghorns ................ $10.00 White Wyandottes .................05- $14.00 
Barred Rocks and Reds .............- 12.00 Mixed for Broilers ..........+.ssese05+ 10.00 
For less than 100, add le per chick 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, F Troutville, Virginia. 








= YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE 
oc. kena ‘sats 8 foo #1300 94-00 #11008 


= cadet $. 1s oo me 
wh breeds)”; - : Big ge = py AS, BS 


0 $488 “BSF tay postman. 


KENTUCKY HATONERY, 352 Weet mn Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 






Chicks purebred. lected x 
fudge. 4 $1.00, y aS, isd oa 


a6 
Bes 











ORTH Carolina readers who are 

interested in getting better prices 
for fowls and eggs should read this 
interesting story, then see their coun- 
ty home or farm agent at once, or 
if they have no county agent write 
direct to Mr. V. W. Lewis, senior 
marketing specialist, Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, N. C. 








5,000 Farmers Sell Poultry 
Co-operatively 
HE North Carolina Department of 


Agriculture in codperation with home 
and farm county agents is rendering the 
farmers of the state a service that was 
not thought possible a few years ago. 
This service comes through the Divis- 
ion of Markets with headquarters in Ra- 
leigh. Realizing the commercial possi- 
bilities of the poultry industry and the 
distributing and geographical advantages 
of the state, Commissioner W. A. Gra- 
ham, Chief of the Division of Markets 
George R. Ross, and Senior Marketing 
Specialist V. W. Lewis, who is in charge 
of the carlot shipments of poultry and 
eggs, have perfected a system of mar- 
keting that was a success at its begin- 
ning and has operated so simply and ef- 
fectively that it has now grown in volume 
sufficiently to require the employment of 
additional help to keep up with the busi 
ness end of the undertaking. In fact, it 
now appears necessary that county or- 
ganizations of some kind be formed to 
assist state and federal officials in mak- 
ing these codperative sales permanent. 

Here is the way the plan works: Com- 
petitive bids are received by wire in ad- 
vance of the time of receiving the poul- 
try and eggs in order that the sale may 
be advertised in the localities that will 
contribute to the loading of the cars 
Cars are ordered and the sale advertised 
throuch local papers, and bv 
hand bills. Notice is given of the date 
of sale, time and place of loading the 
cars, and the price to be paid for hens, 
roosters, fryers, broilers, eggs, etc., and 
money is paid in cash for all sales at 
the door of the car. 

This “cash in hand” feature has had a 
stimulating effect and in many cases 
more poultry has been brought than the 
cars would hold. Another equally stim- 
ulating influence is that recent prices 
paid for the poultry delivered for 
Operative shipment have averaged 4% 
cents a pound above the prices farmers 
have been receiving. This is a big item 
since it means that for every ton of 
poultry sold the farmers receive $90 more 
than they would have gotten from sales 
direct to consumers or to local grocery 
stores, notwithstanding the effect of 
these carlot shipments on local prices. 
This saving to the farmers for the week 
ending March 27 amounted to more than 
$15,000—which would total $780,000 in 
52 weeks. This large sum does not rep- 
resent the money the farmers received 
for their poultry but only the 4% cents 
per pound above local prices and is a 
fair illustration of the advantages of co- 
Operative marketing. 

This new method of applied codperation 
is participated in by the North Carolina 
Division of Markets, the Federal Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, the farm 
and home county agents, the vocational 
agricultural teachers, superintendents of 
county schools, public school teachers, 
and public-spirited individuals. 

The beginning of this plan of dispos- 
ing of surplus farm home flocks was 
made in 1923 when only a few cars were 
sold. The project grew to 19 counties 
in 1924 and 58 counties in 1925. Indica- 
tions now are that 75 of the 100 coun- 
ties in North Carolina will demand this 
method of marketing live poultry and 
eggs in 1926. 

Mr. F. W. Risher who has recently 
been made poultry and livestock special- 
ist with headquarters at Goldsboro tells 
of a feature of marketing that started 
March 30. A “pick-up car” is being op- 

(Concluded on page 19) 


in schools, 


co- 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 


RIVERSIDE 


CHICKS from only purebred, farm range, blood 
tested stock of correct type and color. 
Every bird inspected by sy state inspector and 
accredited. No other grade. No jus- 

gling of different grades when fill- 
ing orders. 7 leading breeds, 
including 5 best laying strains 
of White Leghorns. Write for 
new 1926 catalog with human 
interest story illustrated. 
giVEnsiog POULTRY _FARM 
Route 11-B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Members International Baby 
Chick Association and Ten- 
nessee Accredited Hatchery 
Association.) 


NORMAN’S QUALITY CHICKS 
South’s olcest and largest producer. Standard bred 
Blood tested. State certified. 40 thousand week'y at 
only a penny more than the ordinary kind. Ship Mon- 
Gave, Wed. and “, 5 $8 100 500 1000 
8 


B. Leg. A 
} 4 Reds, pun Orp 9 17 #80 153 
White Wyandottes 10 618 )685—OI 6S 
4 15 70 133 























Mixed and 2 S7 #110 
Order now for March and April. You may send 20% 
with order and balance before shipment. Helpful cat- 


alog and folder on Chick Feeding. My llthe year, yet 
orders to date over double those this date 1925. What 
better proof of quality and service can you ask? 
A. NORMAN, Box 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association.) 





BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range 
Flocks Per 100 


S. C. White L«ghorns.. 
S. C. Brown Leghorns.. 





ee 8 PORT 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds....... 13.00 
Broilers or Mixed Chix........ 9.00 


Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% Prepaid 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield, Pa. Box 61 


HOWARD FARM CHICKS | 


REDUCED PRICES MAY AND JUNE 
Tancred White Leghorns from North Carolina Ac 
credited Blood Tesied Stock. Our pen in Alabama 
Leying Contest averaged over 200 eggs each. Pen 
there now shows we have real layers. Ten big 
hatches of quality chicks at bargain price. Write 
for new low prices and copy of caring for chicks 
Heve some chicks unsold for April 27th, 

HOWARD FARM, DUNN, N. 

















c 
a 


CHICKS THAT GROW— 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery, to Your Door 
50 500 1990 

TTY $3. 30 $7. bf $12. 00 2. 50 $110.00 
12.00 57.50 110.00 





White Leghorns 
Brown Loghorns 


Barred Rocks é i 5: $0 14 00 67.50 130.00 
Rhode Is'and Reds. 4.50 8.00 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Asst. or Mixed Chicks 3.00 5.50 10.00 47.50 90.00 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 


BABY CHICKS 


Quality purebred day old baby chicks from our selected 
flocks are the most profitable ™, you Ve 8 vecialize 
in Ferris-Wyctoff strain 8 Vhi Leghe 

25 for $4.50 — 50 bo $8.00 — 100 for $15.00 


Sipe 
Write us for prices on ‘8. c Rhode Island Reds from 
flocks headed by the famous Blank’s strain and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks 
100% live delivery guaranteed 
HALIFAX HATCHERY, South Boston Va. 
“Not the cheapest but the best’’ 


BABY CH ICKS 








Prices, May and June. 25 500 =—1 100 
White Wemeras oeaws $3.00 $5.3 4 si00 00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Try 3.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Rhode Is land Reds... 3.50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Sil’r Led. Wyandottes : 4 7 ‘00 13.00 60.0 
Assorted Chicks . 5.00 9.00 42.5/ 80.00 
White ‘gumores, Spociat “Matings hes eenevegee {3c Each 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings ............-> 16c Each 
100% safe he live Prvemntong guaranteed. Orde rom 


ad or write for circular. 


The Richfield Hatchery, Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 


Single Comb White Leghorns 





Vigorous, strong hatched baby chicks, from quality 
high egg producing stock; prepaid by perce post; 
full count; 100% live delivery guaranteed; at reduced 
prices; prompt shipment Free, handsome illustra ed 


catalog. One of the South’s pioneer and largest pro- 
ducer of White Leghorn Chicks. Thousands o 
fied customers. 


NO AMATEUR—FIFTEENTH SEASON 
CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 


BABY CHICKS — HATCHING EGGS 


Reds 16c; Rocks 18c; White Leghorns 1}4c; 
Anconas l6c; Mixed 13c. 
Order at once and secure early delivery. 
Brooders $4.75 up. 
Little Cedars Farm, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


TANDARD EG6 FARM CH 


uetion in 
and culled 
ts. Reasonabie 


experts. Prompt shipmen 
. Standard Egg Farms. 
prises Cateleg vee a . so whe. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


DUROC- JERSEY PIGS! 


PIGS! PIGS! 


e 
{ 
We have the best lot of Spring pigs ever | 
farrowed on our farms. The older of these | 

will be weaned, vaccinated, and ready to 
ship by April 20th. We offer 100 top breed- } 
’ 

































{ 

| ing pigs from this bunch, registered and 

| guaranteed, at $20 each or $38 per proper! y 
mated pair. Remember, there is only one 

| hundred to go at these prices, and ou 
Fall pigs feli short of demand by two hun- 

| dred head. First come, first served. 

| Place our Order Now 

: JORDAN DUOC FARM, McCullers, N. CG 
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Planters and Guano 


Sowers save seed, give good stands, and 
get best results from guano. They are 
practical, 
to run anywhere, 


Make More Money 


Get the Genuine Cole, and not only save [tt 
cost in time and labor the first year, but also 
increase your yield enough by quick, good 
stands, to make you an extra profit of $50.00, 
or more every year, according to the size of 
your farm. Thousands of farmers say that it 
pays to throw away other kinds and buy the 
Cole. Do not let anyone put off on you any 
imitation or substitute. 


Notice 


{t will pay you to write at once for 
circulars of two wonderful NEW ma- 
chines, No. 40 and No. 50. Also great 
improvements in other Cole Implements. 


Cole Guarantees Quality and Service. 
Write For Valuable Free Catalogue. 
The Cole Manufacturing Co, 


Box 300 :: : : Charlotte, N. 0. 
— nesdaareiseng asec eenenara 2 eRe 











“DIAMOND DYES” 
COLOR THINGS NEW 


Just Dip to Tint or Boil 
to Dye 








Each 15-cent pack- 
age contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can tint soft, 
delicate shades or 
dye rich, permanent 
colors in lingerie, 
silks, ribbons, skirts, 
waists, dresses, 
coats, stockings, 
sweaters, draperies, 
coverings, hangings,—everything ! 

Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the mate- 
rial you wish to color is wool or silk, or 
whether it is linen, cotton or mixed goods. 




















Inseot Powder is a most effective insecticide. 
Bee Brand is the most effective powder. It 
won’t stain; it will not harm children, 

or plants. Kills Flies ty Tint as, Meee 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed 

on Fowl and mane § other ne and Gard 

Insects. Household sizes, roc and ase; othet 
yo i druggist 


house 
McCORMICK & cO., ~ ie Md. 


INIONS 


n stops potenti 5 Hump van- 


Epuoamane Sooty 
<~,..sEWT ON “TRIAL 
—i want you pa to he 


we relief from 1 wilt 
yous box o 











































durable, accurate, and easy | 





utes.” 
VERY REMOTELY 

Two chance acquaintances from Ireland 
were talking together. 

“An’ so yer name is Riley?” said one. 
“Are yez anny relation to Tim Riley?” 

“Very disthantly,” said the other. “Oi was 
me mother’s first child an’ Tim was the 
| tenth.” 

DESERVED ADMIRATION 
The business man, dining with a pretty 


Sunday, 
presint de chu'ch folks couldn’ sca’cely 








scrouge dey-se’f in! 





Ti 


THE GREAT UNKNOWN 
Minister—‘“‘Do you take this man for better 
or for worse?”’ 


The Bride—‘‘Do I have to say which?” 


TYPICAL 
Boss—“Can’t you find something to do?’ 
Office Boy—“‘Gee, whiz! Am I expected to 
dt the work and find it, too?’ 
IN LOVE 
Disconsolate One—“I wish I were dead.’ 


Consoler—“Why 
or did you?” 


Can’t you marry he: 


BELLHOP ALMOST DEAD 
Bellhop (after guest has rung for 10 min 
utes)—“Did you ring, sir?” 
Guest—“No! I was tolling; 
were dead!” 


THE ROUGH MINDED PLAYER 
Basketball Coach—“Here, you! Don’t do 
that! Use your head!” 


Little Green—“Oh, is that allowed?” 


USUAL AND UNUSUAL 
Visitor—“Your husband must be a man of 
rare gifts.” 
Wife (absently)—‘Very 
married five years now 
me a present yet.” 


rare; we've been 
and he hasn’t made 


GETS HIM TOLD 
Conductor—“The train is making 4 miles 
an hour, madam.” 


Old Lady—‘Now, 
young man. 


don’t try to fool me, 
We've only been gone 20 min- 


companion in the hotel grille: 
“I say, waiter; why are jou staring so 
rudely at this lady that’s with me?” 
“Pardon me, sir; it ain't rudeness; honest 
it ain’t,”” returned the waiter. “It’s real ad- 
miration. You see, this is the fifth time 
tonight that she’s been to dinner.” 


ONE ON THE SCHOOL TEACHER 

A schoolmaster met two students out for 
a walk during one of the hours when he 
knew very well that they ought to be at 
their studies. He walked up to one of them, 
and taking out his notebook so that he could 
jot down the reply, asked: 
what might your name be?” 

“Julius Caesar,” 

“What, sir? Do you mean to say that 
your name is Julius Caesar?” 

“Sir,” answered the student respectfully, 
“you did not ask me what it is, but what 
it might be.’ 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Copreient, 1926, by 


“Pray, sir, 
answered the student. 














Bout DE ONLIES’ “HEP” 


I thought you 


(17) 


Don’t Wait— 


Prevent Trouble! 








Daily Care 


You know of course the im- 
portance of giving the best of 
daily care to tiny chicks. Do 
you realize thatit iseven more 
important to give your teeth 
proper care every day? 





“[ just smiled my prettiest 
smile... and let him rave. 
I could have said ‘of course 
I have beautiful teeth. I’ve 
used Colgate’s all my life’. 
But I didn’t want Jack to 
think I was a living adver- 
tisement for Colgate’s tooth 


” 
paste.” 4 « « 


Beautiful teeth glisten glori- 
ously. They compel the 
admiration of all who see 
them. 


Colgate’s will keep your 
teeth scrupulously clean. It 
reaches all the hard-to-get-at 
places between the teeth 
and around the edges of the 
gums, and so removes causes 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806_ 


“He Just Raved About My Teeth” 


of tooth decay. It is the de- 
pendable tooth paste for 
you to use. And you'll like 
its taste . . . even children 
love to use it regularly. 


Washes —Polishes— 
Protects 


The principal ingredients of 
Colgate’s are mild soap and 
fine chalk, the two things 
dental authorities say a safe 
dentalcream should contain. 


Use Colgate’s after meals 
and at bedtime. It will keep 
your teeth clean and glori- 
ously attractive. 


Priced right, too! Large 
tube 25c. 






honesty in manufacture 


531 





Truth in advertising implies 














I enclose two cents in stamps. 
a generous tube of Ribbon Dental Cream. 


. 


Please send me 





COLGATE & CoO. 





DE Bos$ EVUH GIVE 
WID DAT GYARDEN !S 
HEPIN’ DE PLATES WEN | 
DE STUFF GIT ON DE 
TABLE!!! 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
De bishop preach fuh us dis las’ pas’ 
but dey’s so menny preachers 





Don’t Cut Out 


Dept. 749 
581 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ADDRESS 
This offer good only in U. S. A. 


NAME 











A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis. 
FOR 


wil! reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2. | a bottle, delivered. Ly 6 R Free. 

W. F. YOUNG, . 364 Lyman St., Springfield, Mase. 



















R O£ ONLY S19 
= — ——ESSe 
wep Grade Sterling Barber Outtit. ‘Gum Trine, Bobs Sees 
ion, Close Cutting, Steel Clippers. Fi ee Rob ey ns dae 
i gond No Mone amt ingood od oo nd rchase 
telunded. STERLING NB100 ove tie 









Catch 


ae perme Tear map. Write 










Feneurrit es 








Made Watertight 


When yous roof leaks it isn’t worn out—it simply 
. Ae ita Bove oe | euaiieien. one 7 

wa ng 0 
hat oh sheds water like ‘= duck’ ‘s 


yt. A that 
All at a fraction ‘the cost of a new roof. 
Bay to apply and onc application lasts for years. 


Free Test ’til Sept. ist 
Foie curprising offer ey you at least four gente 


fore you are asked to pay one cent. If it doesn’t 
make 00d. your bill % is pA By 4 gS —_ 
ably ID product could be sold on 





Writ Find ed copa aiamn tte suman 

e surfacer and preserver. A card 

full details of our unprecedented Trial 

= Don't wat for leaks to remind you that 
otter n't wal ttention. Write today. 


MONARCH PAINT CO. 
Dept. 89-54—Established 1908 Cleveland, 














— 











IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
By PRODUCTS PAY 











Farmers Exchange 
And Breeders’ Cards 
CASH WITH ORDER 


This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
N ¥ i i . but it will pay many advertise 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also, The following table shows rates per word for adverti 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. 
for LIVESTOCK DISPLAY advertising in each edition of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Womar 














, number or amount counts as a word, 




















Mail copy two weeks before date of pub ic ication. 


. Ai four editions. 
State plainly what pom D> wish to use. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 

















| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE ls 


Wanted.—To buy old 
writing desks, chairs, 
ware, china and glass ; old pictures and pewter, 











Frost-proof Cabbage 





Old time furniture— sofas, 





| FARMS FOR SALE OR aT] 


oe hard—and for what? Your 











ae Hall Potato plan 





_ NORTH CAROLINA 








your order “carly pon ‘Be ere 
E. A 





tunity for commercial 











OTHER STATES 








Resa OR SITUATION WANTED 





1 
and | rompt shipment, 
klin, Va 





eash and good reference to own a good farm 














: yy plants, $1 00 ber thi yusand 











_ CABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOM ATO — 





teed or money refunded. 








~ $2.00 per. thousand, 


Tomato and more, $2. plants, 





varieties Cabba, e, Onions, a coma tet post- 
7 2 
Peppers kad Exeplants, 


rort , Oo > 
Improved Porto Rico Potato plants, Porto. Rico Potatoes: 














Porto 7 Blo Pola plants: 














Early Triumph, Nanev 
Rico and T mato plants 




















Genuine Impr: oved Po rto Rico Potato 








” Suereast F nhe 
Pr ond ‘rosa ‘Tomato > plants: Snecession and Late Drumhead, 





uy 


large open field grown 





Potato and Ruby Pe Pap per Mants: Red Rock; five varieties Cabbage, 


Frost - aeoet cpteoe Lowery & une King came wt ang 
$2.25. 





F. Jamison, Summerville, 


Peppers and Potatoes. 
age = ene. packed careful 
vi 


guaranteed. fs Write D. 


Potato, so Pasar Plante: 
plants: $1.50, 1,000; 


Plants; to bunch: 
















roof Cabbage ay a var : ine. Stone and Greater 


exrecesed. Vireinia Plant Farm, Cour ‘iaind, 
Porto Rico s06 Tuorered Porto Rico Potato plants, 
government 75 f. 










.00 thousand. 
iby xine. Pimiento Ex 
500, 50 





Genuine Nancy Hall and Porto Bico Potato plants, 
government inspected and treated; free from disease: 
$2 per 1,000; over 5,000, $2.00 per 1,000. April, 
delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash 
Dixie _ Plant Co., Alma, Ga, 


FLOWERS 


AS sorted large Chrysan 
dozen Mrs, Carl Langley 








May, 
with 


June 
order 


themum “plants sixty cents 
Kt. 5, Greenville, N. C. 
assorted colors, 
Jordan, Baldwin 


Cannas 
Wm. 


beautiful flowering 
Catalog free. 


Twenty 
dollar 


prepaid. 





“$1.00: 
$1.00 
Robert 


m xed, Bi] for 
colors, 18 for 
Write Mrs 


lus Bulbs First siz 

icties, pink or white 

> mixed $2. 00 dozen, 
r LN; 





NURSERY " STOCK 


Fruit and Of 
Nurser 





1 Sa seinen wanted 


cord, Ga 


imentai 
Dept. 25. ¢ 





Coneord 


before buying trees. 


Miss 


Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 
Best. varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


SEEDS 


BEANS 
$6.00 


catalogue 
Lumberton, 


Get our free Pecan 
Bass Pecan Company 
Fruit 
stock 


ed. 


Cc 


Laredo 
man, Ala 


Laredo Beans, 
Jackson, Tenn 


Haberlandts, 
Beaufort, N. ¢ 


Soybean receivers and shippers, 











Soybeans, bushel John Laux, Cull- 


delive red. ~~ Henry Watters 


ns, $4 75 d 








$2.50; $4. Tom Campen 





Write City Hay & 








Grain Co., Nortoik De ae ae 
Selected “seed Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, . 55. 
J, M. Hall, Middleton, M. C. 





50 per bushel 





Haberlandt or Herman Septeene,, $2. 











L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, ; Dal 
Soybeans Mammoth Yellows $1. 70; Biloxis $3.75. 
Write J. C, Wiliams, Rose Hill, N. C a 
Thousand bushels Early arg ~ Velvet Beans, 
$3.00 bushel. D, A. Burch Co., Chester, Ga. 
Sound new crop Early Speckled Seed Velvets, re 
cleaned, $3.00 bushel. J. H. Palmer, Tennille, Ga. 
New crop Mammoth Yellow seed Soybeans, $1.65 
bushel, f.0.b. New Bern, N. C. Write J. H. Parker 
& Co 
“New crop Mammoth Yellow Soybeans for seed, $1.50 
cash with order. . Howell, Hertford, 


bushel 
N. C 


Mammoth Yellows Mammoth Browns, Tarheel 














Blacks and Biloxi Soybeans, any quantity. Write for 
prices Hardy & Newsom, LaGrange, N. C 

For Sale.—Certified Biloxi Soybean seed at $3. 50 
per bushel; Otootans at $8.50; f.o.b. here Cash with 
the order. T M._ Dantzler, Rt. 1, Parler, 8. C 

Mammc oth Yell seed Soybeans. New craw. re- 
cleaned, germination tested 98% $1.50 bus hel eash 
with order, . O. Credle, Swan Quarter, N 

Seed Soybeans.—Mammoth Yellow, $1.50 bushel; 
Laredos, $5.00 bushel; Biloxi, $3.50. New crop; prompt 
shipments; cash with order Seth Credle, Swan 
Quart e N ( 

Mammoth Yellow and Mammoth Brown, selected 
ec d 1925 crop Soybean seed, $1.70 per bushel 

Hertford Hardware & 


Cash with order. 
to N. C 








recleaned 
$5.75; 


germin ation, 
Cc 





3 New crop 
85° germination, 
$5.50; Biloxi, 90% 





mination 
A 


Credle, New Holland, N 
New crop recleaned Mammoth Yellow, Mammoth 
Brown and Tarheel Black Soybeans, $1.50 bushel; 
eash_ with rder Highest germination guaranteed. 
Blanchard & Co., Hertford, N. C. 


J. ¢ 
CANE AND SORGHUM 





























~ Our seed are all Tecleaned, “New crop. “Tt pays to 
plant good seed. Early Amber cane, bushel $1.75; 
Ear! Or range cane, bushel $1.85; pure Sudan Grass 
bushel $2.40; Whippoorwill Peas, bushel $3 60 All 
in three bushel bags. 25 bag lots, Se bushel less 
Send check with order. Deduct 2% for cash. Lewis 
Seed Co FP. 0. Box 426, Memphis, Tenn. 
CORN 

“Corn, 90: “bushel. 7 w. ~ Jarvis, Swan Quarter, Ww. C. 

For Sale Biggs’ Seven Ear Prolific Corn, 90c per 
peck; $1.00 half bushel; $2.50 bushel. Guy G. Well- 
born, Wilkesboro, N. C 

For Sale.—I have 300 bushels selected improved 
Golden Dent seed corn, $2.00 bushel, J. 8. Ritchie, 
Box 281, Petersburg, Va. 

Seed Corn.—Hall’s Improved Ensilage; also Mam- 
moth White or Yellow vent Graded, tested and 
shipped on approval; 50 bushel. W. E. Hall, 
Mechums River, Va. 

Mosby’s Old Reliable.—Two large eared variety, 
noted for soundness, long thick grain, small white 
cob Improv each year by detasseling and field 
selection until a big yielder; best ten year average 
known in state. Peck 80c; 1 ad $1.50; bushel $2.75. 

Kimrey, Mebane, N. 

This is one of many similar letters I have: “‘N. A. 
Kimrey, Mebane, N. C. Carolina Sanatorium, Sana- 
torium, N. C., April 2, 1926. Please ship at once by 
freight 10 bushels Mosby’s Prolific seed corn The 
seed bought of you two years ago was extra good, 
(Signed) E. B. Garrett, Requisitioning — Officer “Mag 

COTTON 

Recleaned Mexican Big Boll.—Pure, sound, chol 
$1.50 per bushel Eugene Brown, China _Grove, m & 

Selected W annamaker- Cleveland Big Bo!l cotton 
seed, recleaned, at $1.15 per que Andrews Hard- 
ware Company, Bethel N. 


Improved Half and “Half: —_ raising: “820 pounds 





lint from acre. Opens early and wide; easy picked. 
sushe’ $1.95. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane. N. C. 
Dixie Triumph.—Sandere’ pedigreed Watch the 


Dixie Triumph yields, both at experiment stations and 





on the ferms. Private ginnery at home of S»nders’ 
Dixie Triumph. Prices: 100 bushel lots, $1.00 bushel; 
25 bushels up. $1.25 bushel; 5 bus hets UD, $1.50 bush- 
el. Geo. D. Sanders. Fairfax, 8. 

3.900 bushels pedigreed Gales Big_ Boll cotton 
seed, direct from the farm, where no other cotton is 
raised or ginned. This cotton is bred by the plant 


to row method every year by an expert seed breecier, 





so a8 to keep the seed pure and of the best type 
It pays to plant the very best. $1.50 per bushel and 
up for small lots. All recloaned and newly bagged. 
B. F. Shelton & Sons. Speed. Bo 

Piedmont “Pedigreed Cleveland Rie Roll cotton 
makes more at the gin—and more to the land. Ahead 
in yield at practically all experiment stations and 
way ahead on the 5 year averace. Won government 
prize ($1.000 and a gold meda!) on our seed farm 


in 1919 for the largest authentic yield ever produced 
(30 bales on 10 acres). It will win a prize for you 
in increased yields. Grown in the famous Piedmont 
seed growing section in Northeast Georgia at an ele- 
vation of 1.000 feet. which means seed of much 
stronger vitality as well as much earlier cotton when 
planted on lower lands. 55 to 60 bolls to the pound. 
to 42% lint. Tint 1 to 1 and % of an inch. 
oie is premium 2 to 3 cents per pound over or- 
dinary cotton. Buy ‘seed direct i. the oricinstor. 
to 9 busels, $3.00; 10 to 49, $2.75; 50 or more, 
$2.50 per bushel. Apply for a, on car _ loads. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. The director 
buys seed regularly from us for Georgia Experiment 
Station farm, having got 20 busels last year. The 
Pure Seed Central 


Seed Farm, 
Smith, Owner and Manager. 





The Progressive Farme; 


Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll and Half and Hai 


















cotton seed. All carefully selected, graded and re 
cleaned, at $1.50 per bushel: 25 mm shel 8 at $1.25; 5¢ 
bushels at $1.15 N. BR. Wilson, Wilson’s Mills, N. C 
Cleveland Big Boll; Mexican Big Bi In order 
to secu the greatest profit per acre, plant pe 
seed direct from the breeder We have bre hese 
varieties f t past nine years. Edgecomb Seed 
Breeders’ Association, Tarboro, N. ( 
Wannama -Cleveland Big Boll cotton seed. Buy 


improved strains of 
the originator and breeder, W. 

Wannamaker My exclusive cotton seed specialty 
for nineteen ye ars Sold under my signature Am 
no longer conn es with old firm, Model Seed Farms 


e genuine latest 
cotton direct from 














Fine crop Pic ked open, fair weather. Germination 
95% to 98% Every bushel recleaned, reginned (de 
linted). Nev strain No. 19 (limited quantity), $2.90 
per bush New strain No. 18, $2.50 bushel; 54 
bushel lots, $2.35; 100, $2.25. Write for unusually 
attractive prices larger and carload lots, and 1926 
descriptive. catalogue The Wamnnamaker-Cleveland 
Seed Farms, St. Matthews, 8. C. W. Wanns 
inaker, President. 

, GRASS 

Billion 1 Dollar grass seed, 2 per pound; 100 
pound lots, léc, L. L Draugh¢ on, Whitakers, N. C 

LESPEDEZA 

For Sa le.New croy recteaned “Lespedeza "peed, $4.00 
bushel H. W. Fisct Ethel, La. 

ities Seed.—South Louisiana ~ re wn seed of 
highest germination and purity Write for prices on 
any quantity. Lespedeza Seed Growers’ Codperative 
Association, Inc., Baton Rouge, La. 

MILLET 

For Sale.—Fancy recleaned Cat Tail Millet, ter 
dollars hundred pound bag Vv. BR. Bush, Albany 
Georgia. 

PEAS 





Six Weeks Peas for sale, 50¢ per quart John Cobb 




















Lumber Bridge, 

Whips, Era, mixed, Agriculture Peas. $3.75 bushe 
W. D Claybrooke, Albertville, Ala. 

Sound, recleaned Black Peas, $4.00 bushel large 
lots cheaper. Write Richard Bender, Ridgeway, N. ¢ 

For Sale.—Cowpeas, carload and less. F. H. Ver 
non, Box 1606, Birmingham, Ala 

Straight Clay and Whippoorwill, also Mixed Peas 
Write for price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville 
Georgia. 

POTATOES 

"Seed Potatoes Porto Rico, for sale; $1.50 per bushe’ 
U. Potts, Warsaw, N. C. 

Sweet Potato Seed.— Nancy Hall and Big Stem 
Jerse $1.50 per bushel, cash with order. Write 
Hancock Huntley Co., Beaufo rt, N. Cc 

WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 

Select Tom Watson Watermeion “geed for sale, 50 
pou und, Duncan Whidden, Tifton, Ga 

~W atermelons Write C Thurmond, Ga. 














Propagator, for seec prices and information of the 
famous Thurmond Grey melon 

“Schochler’’ Watermelon Seed.--Send $1.00 and 
names and addresses of ten farmers and I will send 
you a extra large packet. The largest melor the 
vorld J. P almer Sch chier, Rusk Texa 8 

MISCEL LANEOUS SEED 

Se , Peanuts Vel vet Bear Soy yeans, Cotto 
Seed; all varieties large or small lots Write for 

ces. Potato plants. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga 

Seed Velvet Beans and Peas Early Speckled and 
Osceola Running Velvets; Clay Whips and Mixed 
Peas. Prices right on gmall and large lots r. N 
Smith, Tennille, Ga. 

We offer for immediate shipment 1,000 bushels Mare 
woth Yellow Soybeans, $1.60 per bushel, f.o.b. East 
“T North Carolina; 1,000 bushels Whippoorwills and 
Mixed Peas, $3.50 per bushel, f.o.b. Alabama shipping 

ion jrite for special price list Hickory See 
Company, Hickory, N. C. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS oa 


BABY CHICKS 








Our White 








better. Write for prices. Eagle Poultry Farm, Gol i 
Hill, N. C, 

Shinn Chicks are better. Leading breeds. $8.40 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Greer 
top, Missouri 

Purebred Rhode Island Reds, Buff Rocks, White 


Leghorns and Barred Rocks. C. M. Baker’s Hatchery 
S ce : 








Chicks English Leghorns: 1 0, 





Barred Rocks, Reds 
$11.00; May $10.00: June $9.00 Delivered alive 
Ozark Farms. Westphalia, Mo. 
Luttrell’s Layers.—Quality Brown Leghorn chicks at 
$14.00 per 100. Hatch April 26 and later. H. M 
Luttrell, Rt. 7, Paducah, Ky. 





White Leghorn Chicks.—Trapnest records 
Reduced prices after 


Tancred 
our stock up to 288 eggs yearly. 


























May Catalog free. Densmore Poultry Farms 
Roanoke, Va 

Accredited Chicks.—14 varieties. 8%c up Backed 
by our fourteen years’ reputation for «© ty a 
satisfaction. Free catalog. Booth Farm tox = §5¢ 
Clinton, Mo. 

Hollywood Leghorns i $15.00, 100 
all orders filled ae 25% reductior 
and evgs May Ist. Mating list free 
Stuarts Draft. Va. 

Purebred chicks, 8%e up. Leading br Best 
laying strains. Prompt shipments. Live : guar 
anteed. Illustrated catalog free. Hex 1! y 
Box 305. Clintean Mo 

Purebred high quality baby chicks, » 

Moderate prices. Postage prepaid Lar: 
in Dixie serving entire South. aure! 

‘o 2, Laurel. Miss. 

Chicks.—Offering Tancred-Ferris bes’ t 
White Leghorns. Anconas, Brown Lechort €13. 5 
100; prepaid; 100% delivery Thousands week 
tal City Hatchery, Columbia, S. C 

Bred to Lay Chicks.—Accredited Postpaid per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds Orpinctons 
Wyandottes $13; large assor-ed $10: light assorte! $8 








100% alive. Catalog. Standard Poultry Farms (t 
licothe, Mo — 
Accredited Chicks.—Low prices. Leading varieties 
From flocks officially endorsed for high averace ee 
production. Foremost egg strains Live delivers 
Catalog free. Smith Brothers Hatcheries. Box 
Meriter. Miseonrt —_ 
mn 


Quality Chicks —Vitality bred; state accredited. L 
Best ega_strains. Postps 
Prompt shipments 
Rox 16 


April prices. 15 breeds 
100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Valuable catalogue free. Lindstrom Hatchery 
Clinton. Miseorri 

Single Comb White Lechorn 
winter layers. Every chick purebred 





Chicks.—Winners a! i 
healthy and vis 
special re 





orous. Thonsands ready for delivery; \ 
prices. yrite for circular. Alabama Leghorn Farms 
Co.. Box 10, Ensley. Ala 





We won at Madison Souerre Garden and all “Yeading 
Southern shows. Get your baby chicks from our stra'! 
of Reds, Buff Orpinetons White Lechorns, White 
Rocks, Partridge Rocks. White Crested Black Polish 
Black Tailed Japs: Tovlouse geese, Muscovy. a” 
Cayuga ducks. Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville. N. 

icks free from white diarrhea. Trai!'s End 307 
egg strain White Leghorn chicks, from large b 
with lop combs, acknowledged and guaranteed worls'# * 
10.000 customers, hundreds of testi 
monials. wart and Thompeon’s Rocks, Ovwen’s Red 





chicks. te for new low ices, literat: 7. cor- 
pew a of guarantee (that Trail’s End chicks a 
. strong. vigorous, and healthy, culled an 
Sonsted by one of the most experienced and oldest 
poultryman in the United States), accompanies ship 
ment. Trail’s End Poultry . Gordonsville, Ve 














PApril 24, 1926 


-eo— _— é - SS ee 
© Por Sale—Bourbon Red turkey ees; 





BABY CHICKS 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





“Everlay Brown Leghorn baby chicks from select hens, 
with males direct from Tormohien’s ‘special matings.’ 
T. 


High quality chicks and White Pekin ducklings 
reasonable prices. Bank reference, Write for booklet 





D. Birchett, Petersburg, Va. Bucher Bros. Hatchery, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
State Accredited Baby Chicks.—All stock blood test- Standardbred Beds, Rocks, Leghorns, Wyandotice 
accredited for type, vigor and ewg production Minorcas. Eggs, $1.00 ver 15; $6.00 per 100. Simp- 


and 
S the state of North Carolina. Leghorns, Rocks, Reds 
reasonable prices. The Asheville 





son _County Poultr Association, Franklin, Ky. 





















sod Wyandottes at Exgs, $1.50 per 15, , prepaid, ~ Brahmas, Langshane, 
Hatchery, Box H, Asheville, N. C. __—s Cochins, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Rocks, Reds. Cata- 
Chicks.—For quick sale this week and next offer log free. Ducks and geese, M. H. Myers, Edom, Va 
5,000 fine walks | tml —_ ee 4 paeee Reds 
Thompson, Parks arr ocks : 5.00 00; 18¢ 
small lots; prepaid. 100% delivery. Order quick LIVESTOCK 
from ad Capital Poultry Farm, Columbia, 8. C. 
ANCONAS 

D ; 7 : BERKSHIRES 
Sheppard's Single Comb Anconas; heavy winter a 
layers. Fees: $1.15, 15. T. J. Harrell, Bure, N. C. Berkshires.—Big type. James W. Graves, American 

ANDALUSIANS National Bank, Richmond Va. ; 


ndalusian ewes from ue. “winners, $2.00 per 1s. 








DUROC- JERSEYS 









































= ne Rh .  ” ~ Puyebred Duroe service boars, open gilts. Write 
a Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. 
Dark Cornish eggs, $2.00 for 15, ceivered. John Kor Sale.—Purebred Durve pigs, 8 weeks, $10.00 
». Durham, Rt. 3, Chapel Hill, 'N Pineland Stock Farm, Buckner, Va 
ag LI Duroc Jersey pigs, twelve weeks old; male and fe- 
—_— ___ ENGLISH RED ‘CAPS ~—- —~—— male, twelve fifty and fifteen dollars, f.o.b Write 
Red Cap stock, chicks and eggs. J. A Humphrey, KE. A. Cox, Moyock, N. ©. 
Trenton Ala ————_—_—_———————————— aes — 
HAMBURG Oo. I. Cc, 
“Everlay”’ Silver Spangled Hamburg eggs. Per 15 ~ Ohio Improved Chester pigs, $18.00 each; pedigreed. 
$1.25 postpaid. Write Thomas Harris, Mooresboro, . eS * Owen, Dwen, Bedford, Va. 
KB. C. oo 
: POLAND-CHINAS 
ieee Pigs f istered stock. M Pi Stock 
Peerless Brown Leghorn — and hatching eggs. A Fairfield Va. aa _— aiid 
G, P. Neatrour, Petersburg, Va. pa ln lashanonn . . eee 
Registered Spotted Poland China hogs for sale at 
oO. ao. a “i, ar a oe oe reasonable prices. Write Brookside Farm, Middletown, 
— Virginia 
Black Leghorn eggs from winter laparn, $1.50 per 15. - 
Ravinside Poultry Farm, Spray, . ©. Bedford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va., offer pure- 





Choice Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorns. 
6. 10, postpald. KR. J, Harrell, Eure, N. 
Single Comb Black Leghorns; great winter layers; 


$1.50 per 15 fe delivered. Ramsey’s Poultry Farm, 
Crouse, N. 


<5 eae 





Brown Leghorn: 15, $1.25; hun- 
Sutton’s Creek Poultry Yards, 


Eggs. “Bverlay™ 
dred $6.50, delivered. 
Chapanoke, N ; 

Barron's Fogiish ernie lace eggs. $1.25 per 15, 
postpaid; $7.50, 10 f.o F. M. Nanney, Rt. 5, 
Spartanburg, s: o 








Purebred White Leghorns. One year old hens $1.5 














~eckerels $3.00; — American strain. CC. E oy 
aton, Littleton, N. 

Single Comb Brown Leghorn eges for hatching, 
$2.00 per sitting. Satisfaction guaranteed. s. me 
Wilson, Norlina, c. 

Tancred baby chicks, hatching eggs. Stock bought 
direct from Tancred White Leghorn Farms Certifi- 
cate of guarantee furnished. Trail’s End Poultry 
Farm Va 

Wyekoft S White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
from hens direct, mated to males direct from Wyckoff's 
special mating; $3.00 for 15; baby chicks, $15.00 per 
100 Rr » Forester, Mars Hill, N. © 














Purebred Young's and Ferris’ S. C. White Leghorns, 
This year’s pullets, $1.50 each; cockerels selected at 
$3 and $5 each; first selected trios from hundreds of 
our breeding stock, $8, $12 and $15 Satisfaction 
guaranteed Bunn & Williams, Tarboro N 


Trail’s End 307° eg White Leghorn 





strain “baby 


chicks, hatching eggs Certificate of guarantee fur- 
nished They have been acknowledged and guaran- 
teed world’s greatest layers. Large Leghorns, lop 


combs layer s of large . ~ egas. Trail’s End Poul- 











try Farn Gordonsville, 

MINORCAS 
S. © White Minorcas.—Breeding stock; eggs. $2.00 
per 15; $9.00. 100; baby chicks: $20.00, 100 Ww. DB 
Calohan, Rustburg, Va. 

ORPINGTONS 
South's Best White Orpingtons—Write Elmer Oet- 
tinger, Wilson, N c. 
Pure bred Ruff Orpington exes. price “reduced 15, 
£1.50, prepaid Mrs. John Griffin, Courtiand. Va. 
Cook's strain, 8. C. Buff Orpington cockerels, pay 
chicks eRRS. Miss Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N 











Prize winning stock. 
Park, N. C. 


“Winter layers 
Albert Gilley, Mountain 


“Ri a Orpin gtons— 
5 PRRs #2, $5 














Large type purebred Golden Butt Orpingtons Exes 
$1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30, postpaid. Sunny View 
Poultry Farm, Siler City, N. ¢. 

Eges from prize winning Black Orpingtons, White 
Rocks. White Guineas, Indian Runner Ducks: $2.00 
wr | John w Boyd. South Boston, Va. 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Rat Rock eggs, 3, $2.00: chicks, : Qhe: prepaid Lilllan 








Nelson, Brighton, Tenn 

Purebred Buff Rock eggs 2.00 sitting ~ fiftee: or 
$10.00 per hundred. Sunnyview Farm, Lexington, 
a 

White Rocks that please others will please you. 
Eggs $1 00 per 15; $5.00 per 100: postpaid. L. M 
William Stokesdale N.-C 

Puret ved Barred Rocks. Park’s strain Heavy lay- 


ers. Eggs: $1.50, 15; $8.00 per 100 Write C. M 
¢ 


Ogourn, Willow Springs, N. 






mpson’s Rarred Plymouth Rock exes “1S ogee 


» eggs $2.50; 100 eggs $8.00. Carefully pack- 

J Hill Farm, Staley, N. © 
Purebred Barred Rocks, Park’s strait Hatching 
$1.50, 15; $8.00 per 100. 85% fertility guar- 





Write Walter L. Barden, Micro, N. € 








e Your Plocks.—BRarred Rock cockerels direct 
‘ ‘is; high winter layers. Order now for later 
delivery Husky youngs ters, $2.50 f.o.b Gilbert 
Weldon, Hickory, Va 
i's ‘Aristocrat’ Barred Rocks win again 
at un bia “An surplus stock sold. Eggs, $5.00 per 
Tilustrated circular free. Hunter Marshall, 
Queens Road, Charlotte N 
a RHODE ISLAND REDS 
_ Ower ‘strain Single Comb Reds 15 eggs $1.25. 
Thos F Maness, Spies 
~~ 
Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs. $1.50 per 15 


Mrs Sallie Bass, Gibson, Tenn 


























_ Pure? Rhode Island Red ccen. fifieen for $1.50 
8. F wk, Rt. 1, Belton, S 
Recs --Twenty-first year —— ever. Eags half 
Price Mrs. J. €. Deaton, Salisbury. N. C 
Single Comb Reds.—Winners in the larger shows. 
Ezgs. $2 to $5 sitting: baby chicks, 20c up. Mating 
‘st. Rhem & Ellington. Garysburg N € 
reeks Raby Chicks —Heavy laying. show strain. 
fading all Reds Southeastern Fee Laying Contest. 
Mating list free Nations, Elberton, Ga. 
yite’s pedigreed S. €. Reds Heavy laying show 
th Foundation stock direct from Tompkins’ best. 
Ags. $300 and $2.00 per 15. Mrs. B. B. Lee, 
%ima. N.C 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowls wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
a Peat wls Wanted. Mrs. Marie Taylor, Monetta, 
TURKEYS 
yetonze turkey eggs, $6 per dozen, Mre. Johu W. 
Hendri Pickens, S. ( 
Giant Bronze eggs, from 50 pound stock; prize win- 
airs $6 per dozen Millie Parker, Robersonville 


white wings 
tail; bred for years; nearly as large as Bronze; 
° some 8 months old. weigh 25 pounds. Biggs, $5.00 
dozen, postpaid, Walter Jones, Woodlawn, Va. 








bred Big Boned Poland China and first cross pige 
and shoats, the most profitable feeders, in all sizes. 
Send for price list, All stock guaranteed. 


ABERDEEN- -ANGUS 
gus he Will sell or trade. 





Four year- old 
Titsworth, 








Angus herd bull. 
Randolph, Va 














“Bulls for sale or will exchange fé a" soybeans. Write 
Sanford H. French, Draper, ‘N 
GUERNSEYS 
Dry Milk.—Raise ¢ alves one-third eost. Stone Gate 
Farm, Petersburg, 
JERSEYS 
Bulls, heifers: Register of Merit stock; accredited 
her er Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfleld, Va. 
Pure “bred three-year- old Jersey bull. Attractive 
anima! Good disposition Price -_ 00 Write 
Lewis and Thigpen Tarboro, N. © 
“Tt will pay you to attend the North Carolina Jer 


Sale of 55 cholce reg 
C., Thursday, 


sey Cattle Club Consignment 
istered cows and heifers, 















May 6th Write for catalog R. H. Ruffner, State 
College, Ral eigh, Bw. € 

GOATS 
abit So buck service. Moorburst Farm, Irving- 
ton, 

DOGS 
Registered White Collie pups; beauties. Greenacre 
Kennel, Marion, Ala. 
Registered White Collie pups, best blood lines 
Janie Filand, Sprott, Ala 
English Setter, male, ten ~ bargain Write 


months; 
I, Padgett. Bostic ¢. 


~ Full blood 


Coon and opossum hound pups, 3, $7 ~palr 
Shepherd pups, beauties: males $7: females $5. Joseph 
Elliott, Winfall, N. € 

For Sale.--German Police puppies American Ken- 


registration $30.00 Dr. Kelsey. 133 34th 


News, Va. 


nel ( lub 
Street. Newport 


| MISCELLANEOUS | 


Bo-Ko kills 








Condeused trees, grass. weeds, quick. 





Enough for four gallons, $2.00 Bo-Ko Co., Jones- 
town, Miss 
BAGS 

Bags Pay market prices for good and mendable 
second hand bags, any quantity Write before ship- 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

BEES—BEEWARE—HONEY 

I buy beeswax in any quantity and sell beehives 
and paint at low prices. Write J. Tom White, 
Dublir Ca 

Pure Honey direct from producer Also Sweet 
Clover seed *rices free John A, Sheehan, Fal- 


mouth, Ky. 


Comb Honey, 80¢ pound, delivered: packed in 10 
pound pails Write for low price list on beehives 
and supplies, etc D. D. Chamblee, Wakefield, N. C. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 





Roofing.- G alvanized 5 v crimp roofing, metal shin 
gies, roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A-Tile, Johns-Man 
ville Write us for prices and samples Budd-Piper 
Rooting Co Durham, N. C 


FARM MACHINERY 








Complete portable sawmill for sale; almost new 
J. Dudley Woodard, N. Emporia, Va. 

Barn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers pumps and water 6ys 
tems. 8S. Rich, Mocksville, m. U 

Universal Farm Light Batteries. —The Universal 
Battery for all makes of farm light plants Big al- 
lowance on old ie Carolina Willys Light Co., 
Laurinburg, N. C. 

HIDES—FURS—WOOL 

Furs tanned and made up to order Remodeling 

dy ‘ing ani d repairing Fur Tannery Mi ner: al 


KODAK FINISHING 


Films Developed.—Six pictures, 2%. 
North Little Rock, Ark 


PATENTS 


Patents.--Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 MeGil! 
w ashingtor dD ; Hon rable methods 


Time counts in applying for patente, “Don’t 
protecting your ideas Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, “‘How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
No eharge for information on how to proceed 
munications strictly confidential Prompt o— 
efficient service Clarence A. O’Brien, tered 
Patent Attorney, 77-F Security Bank Building: (di- 
rectly across street from Patent Office}, Washington, 
a ¢ 


Reid's Studio, 





Caro- 
Bidg., 


Patents 
rigk delay in 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

learn the barber trade. 
jobs awaiting our stadu- 
Charlotte, N 5 





Wanted Young men to 
Best college in the Seuth: 
ates Charlotte Barber College 


Train for Business—the safest sanest, and qui kest 
way to secure lucrative employment Cecil’s Business 
Z Asheville x. €.? Spartanburg 8. ¢ 


Barn “$110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, as rail- 
way traffic inspector, We secure position for you. 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course or” 

money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write for 
free booklet G-92 Stand. Business Training Inst, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 














5,000 Farmers Sell Poultry | 


Co-operatively 
(Concluded from page 10) 


erated out of Columbia, N. C., through 
Creswell, Mackeys, Plymouth, Washing- 
ton, and New Bern into Goldsboro for 
final shipment north. This car runs week- 
ly and on its first trip was filled to capac- 
ity when it reached New Bern. Old hens 
brought 24 cents per pound and broilers 
45 cents per pound. The second car is 
being operated as this is written and 
Mr. Risher says indications are that 
there will be an overflow of poultry and 
eggs even greater than with the first car. 

These two shipments were over the 
Norfolk and Southern Railway and 
plans are being made for operating cars 
out of Fayetteville, Dunn, Benson, and 
Smithfield into Goldsboro over the Coast 
Line Railway. 

As Mr. Lewis and Mr. Risher point 
out: there are the fewest possible mid- 
dlemen between the poultry producer 
and the consumer of North Carolina 
poultry. There are no commission men 
—only wholesale firms and dealers who 
pay cash to the farmer and sell to the 
final distributor. 

The Progressive Farmer finds keen 
pleasure in giving its readers the above 
information. Here is a real opportunity 
for an additional money crop to be mar- 
keted every month in the year and an- 


other opportunity for replacing our 
dunghill and scruh poultry with pure- 
bred standard fowls 

sz - Ss 


THE sulphuric acid treatment for 

‘~~ cotton seed to prevent angu- 
lar leaf spot stone vessels should be 
used, since this acid is injurious to metal 
and wood containers 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Home or School—Bookkeeping. Shorthand 





Learn at 


on credit Positions guaranteed. FEdwarda College 
High Point, N c. 
~ TOBACCO 
Homespun chewing and en smoking tobacco: 5 pounds 
$1.25: 10, $2.50; 20, $4.50. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Wnited Farmers, Wing Ky 
‘ . 

Tobacco Postpaid Best red leaf chewing, % pounds | 
$1.50: 10, $2.50. Smoking, 20¢ pound Satisfaction 
guaranteed Dick Chandler, Sharor Tenr 
Tobacco Postpaid Guaranteed best broad. » OnE: 
finest flavor Red Leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10 
2.7% Best smoking, 20c¢ pound Mark Heinlin 
Shar: m, Tenn 


Pobacco.- Pure Tennessee Red Deaf: quality guar 
anteed or money refunded 10 pounds best chewing 
$3.00: 5 pounds $1.55: second grade for smoking, 10 
pounds $2.10; 5 pounds $1.15; delivered 0. D. Col- 
lier, Martin, Tenn Reference, Martin Bank 





[AGENTS WANTED | 

































































(19) 533 








Frick Portable Slab Burning Engine 


Use Steam 
For Economy 


Many years of experience proves that 
Steam Power is the most economical 
for lumber production. 

We have a size of mill to meet every 
condition and power from the Fordson 
to large steam units. 

We supply complete outfits. Give us 
your order. Incur one credit and one 
responsibility. 


Frick Company 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Celumbia, S. C. 

















And it costs you 
only a postcard. 


Send now for “Wood's Crop Special.” 
It quotes latest prices on all season- 
able field seed. Suggests profitable 
crops to plant — lists varieties that 
will make most money. 

Just say, “Send Crop Special” and at 
| no cost to you, it will be sent for the 
| balance of the year. 


T. W. Wood & Sons, 


(Seedsmen Since 1878) 
| 30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 








Seeds delivered post- 
paid to your KR. F, D. 
Box are quoted in 
Postpald 
It will save 
to town, 


Wood's 


Special. 
you a trip 
when busy. 











Fruit Concord 


Nurseries, 

Get our free sample case. Toilet articles, Perfumes 
and specialties Wonderfully profitable LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis 


Trees for wanted, 


Dept. 25 


Sale.—Agents 
Concord, Ga 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts 
perfumes, toilet goods Experience unnecessary Car- 
nation Co.. Dept 2520, St. Louis. 


Sankrupt “and Rummage Sales. —Make $50.00 00 Gally. 
We start you. furnishing everything Distributors. 
Dept. 105. 609 Division. Chicago 

We pay $48 a furnish 
introduce our Soap and Washing 
Company, Dept. A-79, Chippewa Falls 


Agents Make a dollar an hour Sell 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks 
sils Sample package free Collette Mfg Co. 
701. Amsterdam. N 





expenses to 
Buss- Beach 
Wise 
Mendets, a 
1) uten- 

Dept 


auto and 
Powder 


week 











Fleven 
two 
profit 
Chicago 
open to representative of char- 
acter Take orders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. 
Good income. Permanent. Write now. Tanners Shoe 
Mtg. Co., 4252 € St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents $60 a week and new 
automohile advance. Extra bonus 


piece toilet goods as 
piece carving set free to 
Daris Products Co., 


Nelling Like Blazes 
sortment at $2.00 with 
your customers 100% 
Dept. 55, 1321 Carroll, 


A paying position 





Write for new plan 
Your pay daily in 


besides No experience needed Samples furnished 
Jer inings Co., Dept 2087 Dayton Oh1lo 

ey muble your tire “mileage, Any tire Make five 
thousand more miles on your old tire Use over and 
over again. Low priced. Details free 


Agents wanted. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Agents.—Our new household cleaning device washes 
and dries windows, sweeps. cleans walls, scrubs, mops. 


Dept. 380 





American Accessories Co. 








Costs less than brooms. Over half profit Write 
Harper Brush Works. 205 3rd St., Fairfield. lowa. 
Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask for our terms to 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 








Agents, write for free samples. Sel) Madison ‘‘Bet- 
ter-Made”’ —~ for large manufacturer direct to 
wearer. No ital or experience required Many | 
earn $100 week ty bonus Madisén Shirts. 560 
Broadway, _New 


Big mon ey daily 
measure men's suits $12.50 
$13.50. Latest patterns; also raincoats, topcoats. caps 
Tiding breeches. boys’ suite Attractive outfit free. 
Double Service, 1327DL Washington, Chieago 


Re-silvered at 


selling guaranteed Unior “made to 
Lined suits, flap pockets 


Home.—Costs less Se 


per 
square foot; you charge 75« Immense profits, plat- 
ing like new, brassy, worn-off auto parts, reflectors, 
tableware, stoves etc Outfits furnished Details 
free. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana 


Agents.—$8.00 to $16.00 daily easy Introducing 
“Chieftain’’ fine quality guaranteed tailored Shirts 
Just show samples, write orders. We deliver and vol 
lect. Your pay every day. No capita) or experience 
necessary. Spare time pays you big. Send today for | 

samples. Ctneinnati Shirt Company, Secy. 18213, L 


Mirrors 


















































PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 











with ilver 
a ubilee Analvemeay of phe ‘se 
pioneer baby chick hatchery. Prices 


June for Miller 
td Chicks . 
Bal uot 100 b Go M lier 
er) or or eb oT more. u 
shiek best lee i res SOLHOT BROODER 
and beevy | laying T Tho veand: —— 
ler 07 i tell 4 0. 


are oust ia “Beh 











Husky Chicks That Repre- 
sent Themselves 
25 50 


GREEN FORES 


Ss. (. White and Brown Leghorns $2.7 75 $5 25 $10.00 
S. C. Barred Plymouth Rock 2% 6.25 12.00 
Assorted Chicks for Broilers 2 50 175 > 9.00 
100% Mve arrival guarer teed. We pay postage. Bree 
circular. Low prices 500 and 1,000 lots 

EN FOREST POULTRY FARM 


RICHFIELD, PA 





J. W. Amig & Son, 
FREE CHIC Write for our surprising 
offer and catalog of blood 
tested, Tennessee Accredited Chicks 
None Better, Let Us Explain. 
The Knoxville Hatchery, Box A, Knoxville, Tean. 


Chicks ¢, 
Bred Breeders. 14 varieties. Best 
Incubate 25.000 eggs dal 
Free live delivery 
Columbia, Mo 








52,000 S$ 
tng strains. State accredited 
Catalog Free. Pre-war Prices 

MISSOURI! POULTRY FARMS. 


Standard Bred Pullets at E CH Prices. 

from Accredited, Hogan tested flocks culled for 5 
winter laying. 100% alive. postpaid. Leading varieties 
Catalog free. Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 
= SSS 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


dard 






















wH ITE! 
PERRIS ization at low prices “PU! eb 


pedigreed. Fes contest wi winners ers ton years 

after you see! 

Write tofay for re 5 ai ice nd eee 
@- renms, 























os 






How One Crop paid the cost of draining 
20 acres 
























It cost H. M. of Otoe County, Nebraska, 
$520 to tile drain a 20 acre field. Before 
draining, the field was under water so much 
of the time that it was scarcely fit for pas- 
ture land. But the first year after the tile 
was laid, the field produced a crop of corn that 
paid the entire draining bill. 


How Savings return Mobiloil’s higher price 


Like this draining bill, Mobiloil’s few cents 
extra per gallon is not additional expense 
but a profitable investment. 

First, Mobiloil users frequently report a 


ye é ace : 4 a 
reduction in oil consumption of 10% to 





50%. And the marked decrease in carbon 
and other troubles paves the way to impor- 
tant savings in yearly repair bills. It is 
because Mobiloil is the cheapest oil to ase 





that Mobiloil is asked for by more farmers 


than any three other oils combined. 








ra Nake the 
CHART 
your guide 


No one oil will do! 


You wouldn't think of taking the pistons « 
of your automobile engine and putting them 


















































{ biloil a 1 ted 7 . 
geval “ “Arc” means in your truck or tractor engine. But do you 
realize that the different pistons in these en 
} endatx vhen tempera- : " a‘ on ” o- ] r Aidt, — - 
cape OF ifr ai F tees) geevell gines may require entirely different grades of 
fis Teeniels Recess (enna oil to properly lubricate and seal them? One 
le Mobiloil ) 7s . “1 . } 1 
grade of oil cannot possibly give you the best 
ted here, see the complete - ‘ P 7 7 & P 
cl lealer’ y. OK results in a// your farm engines. 
_ c rr ° a ¢ . - - . 
/ 7 es | Ihe piston design and other factors that 
| | 1926 | 1925 | 1924 | 1923 & - Z affect the selection of oil for your engines have 
{ bd need a a “ me a all been carefully studied by the Mobiloi! Board 
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